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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE reputation of Signor Cocchi 
(a celebrated profeffor of the 
medicalart at Florence) being the moft 
elegantof all the late Italian profe writ- 
ers, induced the Editor of this extraor- 
dinary performance in an Englith 
drefs, tomakea peculiar ftudy of all his 
writings; and more efpecially of that 
moft inftruétive as well as entertain- 
ing mafter-piece for ufeful know- 
ledge, agreeable narrative, and beau- 
tiful expreflion, cLt BaGni DE Pisa, 
the Baths of Pifa, of which a tranfla- 
tion by the fame hand is now in the 
prefs. 


Tre true and appofite anfwer 
to all enquiry about what could have 
induced this ingenious author to un- 
dertake fuch a fubjeét for his admir- 
able pen, is;--** Alas ! the poor gentle- 
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man was twice married ; and by each 


Tse 


‘ . + — ae ; -m 
communicative fpouie, 1s laid to have 


been moft magnificently 


Hap he not then reafon to 
plain of the inconveniencies of ma! 
fiage to a literary man? Was 
this treatife calculated by him 
a generous admonition to all 
fcientific affociates, and tantan 
to an--experto crede Roberta ?-- 

a cautionary beacon held ou 
adepts in Learning through 
nations where her informing ray 
penetrated, that they may 
themfelves ferioufly before they 
folve on quitting th | 
placid fhore of celibacy 
on the rough, 


peftuous ocean of matrimony 
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TTRODUCTION. 


EJ UMAN Hife is no more 

than a confufed and ir- 
regular fuccefflion of pleafure 
and pain, with interven- 
ing refpites of infenfibility 
and forgetfulnefs, called 


Llaa 
1icecp. 
.* 


For thefe reafons, that 
mortal’s life which is pafled 
in a round of diverfified plea- 
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fures, knowing but few rubs, 
and flight pains, is called a 
happy one; while, on the 
contrary, wretched and un- 
happy is that perfon’s life 
efteemed, whofe days are de- 
voted to forrow, and whofe 
habitual fufferings fcarce 
_know any chearing interval 
of pleafure, or relaxation 
from pain. 


We may, however, aflert © 
the impoflibility ofany body’s 
enjoying a pure and unin- © 


terrupted 
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terrupted continuation of de- 
light in this world; becaufe 
by the very charter of our 
being, we are neceffarily ur- 
ged on to action, in order to 
avoid irkfome, difagreeable, 
and painful fenfations; for 
that is the ftimulus which 
goads us on, and without 
whofe infpiriting energy, 
our exiftence would gradu- 
ally languifh into a ftate of 
inertnefs, and be foon redu- 
ced to that abfolute quiet 
throughout every part of an 
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animated being which is 
called death. 


EVERY one is defirous of 
leading fuch a happy life: 
but in confirmation of what 


the ancient poet, Hefiod hath 
obferved, 


** The gods have hid thefecret from mankind ‘2 


or rather, (to exprefs our- 
felves in an humbler than the 
poetic ftile) on account of 
the almoft infinite dependen- 
cies of human affairs, one 


upon 
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upon the other, and of which 
we difcern but a few that are 
the neareft to us, and thofe 
too but through the uncer- 
tain mirror of fallacious con- 
jecture. It happens very often 
that when our foul luxuriates 
in the enjoyment of any 
pleafure, we find ourfelves in 
confequence environed by 
many alarming and unfore- 


feen anxieties. 


Tus obfervation had in- 


duced the reflecting and lite- 
rary 
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rary part of mankind to con- | 
clude, that the moft ufeful 
method to be purfued 1s, that 
each individual fhould eéxa- 
mine unfeignedly the good 
and the evil that feem to be 
more immediately annexed 
to every condition of life: 
and doubtiefs the moft fortu- 
nate of men were he to be e- 
fteemed, who fhould be bleft 
with fuch a happy fagacity of 
mind as to forefeethe remoteft 
confequences. Good and evil 


mean mo more than an ag- 


gregate 
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gregate of pleafure and of 
pain united ; nor can it be o- 
therwife, from the very na~ 
ture of things: but full with 
this difference, that when the 
pleafures aremore numerous 
and lafting, that 1s called 
good; but on the contrary, 
when pains moftly abound, 


that is called evil. 


WHEREFORE, tO form 2 
proper judgment of the va- 


rious conditions throughout 
6 fociety 
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fociety, itis neceflary, as far as 


is practicable, to take a com- 


prehenfive furvey of all the 


events neceilarily connected 
with, and dependent thereon, 
without troubling ourfelves 
whether fuch a feries had 1s 
beginning in pleafure or in 
pain; fince whatever the re- 
fult is, that only fhould be the 
object ofour attention. 


WE may now readily ac- 
count for the error, or rather 
the fhameful Procefs of thofe 

who 
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who have accuftomed them- 
felves to confider only the o- 
rigin of things ; but never to 
fagacioufly follow the vari- 
ous confequences that indif- 
penfably emane from them; 
and by this means often find 
themfelves (too late repent- 
ant, and in vain) entangled in 
perplexities, from which they 
cannot extricate themfelves, 
but whereinto they bad bold- 
ly plunged, and of their own 
accord. 


WHO 
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WuHoever then would fe- 
rioufly examine whether to 
take unto one’s felf a wife, 
be good, or the reverfe, fhould 
place before his eyes in a pro- 
per point of view, all the 
pleafures, and all the pains, 
that are unavoidably atten- 
dant on the conjugal {ftate: 
then by forming a juft efti- 
mation of each, and by com- 


penfating the one with the 
other, he muft make a clear 
e{timate or inference if there- 
from refults a greater quan- 


tity 
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tity of pleafure or of pain ; 
| or, what is tantamount there- 
to, of good, or evil. 
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HE pleafure adminiftered by B:,. . 
the completion of this paffion, : 
is the principle which every man 
who marries hath in view; becaufe 
it is fo ordained, that, confequently 
to the ftruéture and conftitution of 


all animal bodies, when they have 
B arrived 
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arrived at acertain age and degree of 
ftrenoth, there are fome particular 
humours feparated from the blood, 
which, by either returning into the 
circulation, or by becoming ftagnat- 
ed in their containing vefflels, irritate 
the nervous fyftem, and fo violently 
ftimulate, as to the almoft exciting 
of convulfions ; for which purpole 
there are organs in both fexes adimi- 
rably adapted, and through whole 
inftigation, an ardent defire arifes of 
giving a mutual eafe to each other; 
wherefore, by the mediating aptnefs 
of the ftructure in thefe parts, gene- 
ration is effected, and the propaga- 
tion of the fpecies is carried on. 


Burt the pleafure of love feems to 
be more intenfe in the human {pecies 
than in any other race of animal be- 

ings, 
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ings, through means perhaps of the | 
faculty which man enjoys above | 
them, of forming to himfelf abftract- 
ed ideas, and of combining many 
together, that make him appear to be 
endowed with many internal fenfes, 
which animals have not, and that 
are {o many fources of pleafure. 


WHEREFORE, the natural and im- 
petuous defire that impels to the en- 
joymentof this pleafure, might hurry 
a man to make ufe of the firft agree- 
able woman he fhould meet, as brutes 
do, uncontrouled. But were he to 
act in the fame free and unreftrained 
manner, it would be productive of con 
fequences that muft prove very trouble. 
fome to civilized fociety, not only 
concerning the education of children, 
butalfothe maintenance of the female 

B 2 parents. 





es 
parents. Thefe inconveniencies muft 
occur to every reflecting perfon. 


Hence arofe the motive why the 
legiflative inftitutors of the different 
forms of government under which 
mankind live, obliged individuals to 
renounce their natural liberty and 
univerfal defire of undiftinguifhed 
enjoyment, by limiting it in fome 
places more, in others lefs, in orcer 
that the free agency of particulars, 
and their poffeffing quietly might be- 
come more fecure, by debarring men 
from the licentioufnefs of indifcri- 
minating paffion. This injunction 
was farther enforced by the facred 
authority of laws, that in many cir- 
cumftances abfolutely prohibits it; 
and fuch prohibitions, when neg- 
lected, made light of, or fcorned, 


provoked 
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provokeda chaftifement fromthe ma- 
giftrates, aswellas a fevere reprehen- 
fion from all the moral and refpect- 
able members of fociety. The dread 
of fuch a ftigma became a ‘new 
ref{traint, and a coercive curb, howe- 
ver difagreeable, from a too loofely 
indulging in the pleafure of love, 
that acquired tothe fo tranfgrefiing an 
evil fame; than which nothing ought 
to be more abhorred by an ingenuous 
mind. The auxiliary fear which re- 
ligion infpires, lent a finifhine hand, 
by prefenting to the view of all per- 
fons libidinoufly inclined, the wrath 
of an omnipotent Legiflator, and 

the punifhment which he had alloted 
for fuch crimes, after the deceafe of 
the finner. 
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Besipes the many moral evils 
which a profligate courfe of liberti- 
nifm with the fex draws after it, 
there is one of a modern date, more 
alarming than all; the horrible dif- 
eafe, which has degraded the once 
harmlefs and gallant epithet venereal, 
to fo foul and execrable a meaning as 
that which it now conveys.—W here 
fo foul a peftilence had its origin, or 
exactly when and by whom intro- 
duced among fuffering mortals in 
Europe, is not quite undeniably 
proved ; or how, by means of an im- 
mediate contact of the organs of love 
in both fexes, it is communicated 
through fociety, diffeminating itfelf 
fo univerfally through the whole bo- 
dy of fome wretches, as to fubtilly 
pervade and infect the very marrow 
in their bones, caufing intolerable 


pains, 





[* 74] 
pains, with corroding fores, oozing 
ulcers, not healable, and but too 
often fore-runners to a flowly ad- 
vancing death in the midft of an- 
cuifh, torture, and mifery. 


In order that all fuch inconve- 
niencies might be avoided, for the 
{ake of individuals, and the commu- 
nities they belonged to, connubial 
laws were made, whereby the liber- 
ty of promifcuous venery was refcind- 
ed, and cohabitation. but with the 
one chofen female, permitted; of 
whomithe male’s particular andexclu- 
five poffeffion was ratified by legal au- 
thority ; whence moreover this cood 
accrued, that by confining himftelf 
to, and folacing in the chafte delights 
of love, he was not only freed from 
the dreadful apprehenfion of a conta- 

B 4 gious 
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gious malady, but had the addition- 
al fatisfaction of being approved of 
_by his fellow-fubje¢ts, and his con- 
{cience made eafy by the religious 
ceremony which had fanctified his 
choice. 


From all the above reafons it is 
evident, that the pleafure of Jove, fo 
much and fo earneftly fought after 
by mortals, without any dafhing 
tincture of fear, but with an undi- 
fturbed and placid quiet, as well as 
with the approbation of all fenfible 
people, cannot be agreeably enjoyed 
any where but in the married ftate. 
The advantage then of fuch a fecurity, 
and quiet, joined to popular appro- 
bation, muft at all times have had a 
due influence on the operations of 
mankind in general. Since, in a like 

manner, 
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manner, the moft obftinately purfued 
fatigues, the labours moft inceffant- 
ly continued, which fo many of the 
human race undergo, in order to ac- 
quire riches or glory, are ultimately 
nothing more than the propofed 
means of attaining what they had 
imagined to be the only defirable ftate 
of eafe and happinefs. 


Ir is obfervable, that in many per- 
fons the defire of love is very weak; 
which happens either on account of 
their natural temperament, or of the 
acquired habit of indifference brought 
on by a too ftudious application of 
the mind. Through a conftitutional 
neceffity, annexed to, and depend- 
ant on the mechanifm of the human 
ftructure, the periodic ftimulating ef 
amorous concupifcence, ever accom- 
panied 
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panied with a remarkable uneafinefs, 
is more frequently felt at its firft on- 
fets in the days of adolefcence; but 
from the one afd twentieth. year in- 


cites lefs, and fo on by impercept- 


ible degrees, until about the forty- 
fecond year of lire, when its periodic 
returns are in general about every 
thirtieth day, if fome uncommonly 
exciting object, or extraordinary 


-totching, have not awakened the 


fleeping power to exert itfelf often- 
er. * 


Ir the pleafure of drinking be en- 
joyed but in proportion to the more 
or lefs raging of one’s thirft, it is ob- 
vious to conclude, from a parity of 


* This doftrine regards the meridian of 
Traly, but will not (it is hoped) find many 
vouchers among Britifh males. 

reafon- 
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reafoning, the with of love’s pleafure 
will become weaker in fuch circum- 
{tances as above hinted, than if it 
had been oftener put in practice, 
than at the protraéting revolution of 
thirty days or thereabouts, efpecial- 
ly where there is not only an oppor- 
tunity of fodoing, but where more- 
over the wife appears to be defirous 
of a kind concurrence, is partaker of 
the fame bed, and expects to find in 
her hufband a reafonable and com- 
placent, not a flow and niggardly 


friend. 


Nor only the infrequency of defir- 
ing the pleafure of love, but alio 
the feldom repeating of the act, di- 
minifh its delightfulnefs ; and yetatoo 
habitual cuftom weakens the opera- 


tion of any object upon our fenfes. 
4 ; We 














We fee the like effect happen every 
day to our faculty of fmelling; tho’ 
the caufe of fuch a phenomenon be 
concealed from us. In regard to 
feeling, we may obferve how the 
tender fkin of young girls and boys 
delicately reared, becomes gradually 
infenfible to, and unaffected by, the 
roughneis of their garments. 


In alike manner, by the continued 
contact of a body with the plecfure- 
yielding principle, whether by the me- 
diation of a fmooth furface, of a mo- 
derate degree of heat, of hardnefs, 
or of emaning effluvia, or by the 
means of any other caufe to us un- 
known, the fenfation of the nervous 
papillz in our fkin foon becomes 
blunted ; and if the obtunding body’s 

prefiure 
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prefiure, or fituation, be not taken 


away or altered, an entire extinétion 
will be its lor. 


Anp we hence can affign a caufe 
why the fame female form, however 
blooming, makes not the fame im- 
preffions on the fenfe of feeling, if 
brought into a clofe application with 
the fkin of a male, but rarely, and 
for a fhort time, as if the juxta pofi- 
tion had been more frequently, and 
for a more continued duration. No 
wonder then, if, after the firft rap- 
turous career, in the honey-moon of 
wedlock, that four of the five effen- 
tial parts in the pleafure of Jove be /of: 
the ultimate and only remaining is 
the mere material transfufion of a 
certain animating fluid through its 


excretory canals. 
It 
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Tr is not amifs to obferve here, 
that inafmuch as a great part of the 
pleafure that is felt in the acquifition 
of a defired obje&t, refults from the 
extinétion of that uneafinefs which 
was produced by that very defire ; 
fo, when that uneafinefs exifts no 
more, through a remifinefs and fecu- 
rity, the effect of poffefiing what we 
were in love with, then, perhaps the 
intenfity of enjoyment is abated in 
proportion. 


Tis change, however, upon due 
examination made, will appear to be 
occafioned more in the mind’s intel- 
leGtual faculty, than in the fenfitive 
organization of a body; whence can 
be readily explained a phenomenon 
which very often happens in atchieve- 
ments of gallantry, .and that is, why 

a 
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a man can enjoy extraordinary rap- 
tures with his own wife, when think- 
ing himfelf clafped in the arms of 
another woman, egged on by the 
flattering idea of a new-made con- 
queft.—Let a light be brought, and 
the impofition revealed, what a fud- 
den change! Here is a late man of 
Gre frozen on the inftant ! Andwhy = 
By the mind’s reflection ; for his bo- 
dy’s feeling is ftill the fame. Fiea- 
vens! what a fallen countenance! 
what a face of indifference, dejection, 
and apathy, for having been deceiv- 
ed in fo mortifying a manner! with 
his own wife too! QOhorrid! O 
abominable! 








One of the circumftances that, 
on the fide of a male, contributes 


chiefly to heighten the pleafure of 
fruition, 
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fruition, is a certainty of his being be- 
loved by the woman, in whofe em- 
braces he enjoys it; becaufe his mind 
is thereby fo difpofed, as to conti- 
nually dwell upon the pleafing 
thought, that an amorous female is 
the bett qualified to give him raptu- 
rous delight. Hence arifes in him 
a violent defire of having her in 
his power. The impulfive inclina- 
tion that draws him to her, is of a 
guite different nature from the affec- 
tions of friendfhip, gratitude, or con- 
fanguinity, and is ever accompanied 
with the reftlefs paffion of jealoufy. 


Tuts powerful inclination of one 
fex for the other is called Love, and is 
the genuine effect of the joy-exciting 
ftimulus, which is innate to mankind, 
and notlefs fo than that of hunger and 

thirft, 
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thirft, although it exert not its in- 
fluence before a certain age. 


We learn by daily experience, 
that the paffion of love is foon ex- 
tinguifhed in hufbands; it not being 
pofible that they fhould continue a 
long tifie in the opinion, that connu- 
bial fociety can prove to them a pe- 
rennial fountain of pleafure. Nay, 
the cominion practice of life evinces 
the contrary, as much in confequence 
of the above-mentioned reafons; as 
of the abatement man’s affections are 
liable to through the changeabienefs 
of his nature; befides the vifible de- 
cay of the female form a few years 
after the attractive period of bloom- 
ing youth, 


¢ Nor 
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Nor is in the leaft contrary to what 
we have advanced, that very jealoufy 
(although faid to be the infeparable 
companion of love) which fome 
hufbands harbour of their wives ; 
fince their fufpicions, whether with, 
cor without caufe, their folicitous 
-watching, their difputes, and other 
declaratory operations, that manifeft 
a hufband’s jealoufy, are the children 
of pride, and of a delicate anxiety 
‘concerning their reputation, rather 
‘than the progeny of love : and in the 
‘moft prudent perfons jealoufy arifes 
‘from a fear of the unhappy confe- 
-quences that may flow from a youth- 
ful and indifcreet wife’s being fedu- 

-ced to infidelity. 


Tue truth of this we can fupport 
an the firft place, by afferting that 


the 
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the number of hufbands not jealous is 














much greater than of thofe who are ; 
.and in the fecond place, that notwith- 
ftanding all the precautions they may 
take, their vigilance is not fo keen, 
their enquiries fo fagacious, nor their 
anxiety fo ifttenfe,‘as the like paffions 
are wont to be obferved in ardent 
wooers. : 
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SE.C T. 


On AFFrecTion and FrrenpsHip; 


F marriage be the tomb of love, 

@. according to the fenfe we have 
given thereof, it does not thence fol- 
low, that from fuch an union is to be 
excluded another fort of Jove, that 
is called by the name of affection ; 
which is felt to the higheft degree in 
the heart of a tender mother for a 
young and dearly beloved fon; and 
not lefs fo in the generous bofoms of 
fuch 





[ 2 ] 
fuch exalted mortals as are capable 
of glowing with the generous flame 
of perfect friendfhip. This {pecies 
of love, which does honour to hu- 
man nature, is productive of infinite 
pleafures, as hath been experienced 
more or lefs throughout all ranks of 
life; becaufe numberlefs actions, that 
of themfelves are indifferent, become 
neverthelefs delightful, when made 
ufe of between perfons who moft cor- 
dially love each other. 


Since we have affigned above, as 
the caufe for the firft {pecies of love, 
that ftimulating defire of enjoyment 
which is innate to man; we now may 
fay, ina like manner, of affeé#ion, that 
it {prings from another fenfation, 
which is equally innate, equally in- 
terwoven with our conftitution, and 

C 3 is 
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is known by the name of benevo- 
lence; by whofe determining energy, 
we feel ourfelves impelled to certain 
individuals, however unallied | to, 
however unconnected with us, pro- 
vided there be no reafon to the con- 
trary: The truth of this doctrine 
catinot be doubted by any perfons, 
who have made natural hiftory, and 
the internal fprings of the heart, as 
well as of all human actions, their 
favourite ftudy. 


Bur this univerfal benevolence 1s 
nat equally directed towards every 
member of fociety, nor in the fame 
degree, becaufe it actuates us more 
forcibly in behalf of thofe perfons 
that are in a more binding degree ot 
relationfhip with us. And hence 
this impulfive energy, that fo con- 

| fpicuoully 
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fpicuoufly exerts itfelf in the human 
breaft, hath been compared by an in- 
genious obferver, to the power of, 
gravitation, that feems to be diffufed. 
through all bodies, and atts always 
with a greater force, in proportion as 
their diftance fromeach other is lefs ; 
to which encreafe of attraction, ari- 
fing from the mutual vicinity which 
bodies have one with the other, the 
beautiful form of this univerfe ought 
to be afcribed ; becaufe, if a general 
and equal attraction throughout all 
degrees of diftance had prevailed, 
then, on account of the numberlefs 
attractive forces acting all equally 
and contrarily, the laws of motion, 
and their falutary effects, could not 
have taken place. Ina like man- 
ner, if each individual were to love 
al] mankind alike, the ties of kind- 
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red, of friends, and of every other 
bond that unites fociety, and fo ne- 
ceffarily contribute to an agreeable 
enjoyment of human life, would be 
unknown. 


Since then that innate benevo- 
lence, which, as all muft have expe- 
rienced, can, by the means of certain 
affinities and conneétions, be increa- 
fed to fuch a degree, as to infpire us 
for other perfons. with a love equal 


to that we are wont to feel for our- 
felves ; and fuch fentimental tender- 
nefs is the nobleft effeG of human 
fenfations; it now remains for us to 
inveftigate and difplay what are the 
caufes that produce this encreafe of 
benevolence, as well as how they ex- 
ut, and are to be confidered in the 
matrimonial) ftate, | 

ONE 





One of them, and neceffarily the 
firft, is a knowledge of, or acquaint- 
ance with a perfon, from which bare- 
ly we often find ourfelves to be de- 
termined to indulge, in various 
degrees, the impulfe of our natural 
and inftinctive propenfity to love, 
without any other interceding mo- 
tive ; and hereby is uncontrovertibly 
demonftrated the exiftence of fuch 
a natural inftinét. For inafmuch as 
the images of things that are not in 
our minds, can produce no effeéts 
thereon; fo thofe that are there the 
moft forcibly impreffed, and that 
moft frequently prefent themfelves 
to it, we know by experience impel 
us to love the objects that produced 
them, whofe faithful reprefentatives 
they are, when no caufe for hatred 

oppofes 
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ofes itfelf to their kindly influ- 
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ence. 


Now, perhaps, to no other caufe 
but that of an intimate familiarity 
} | with the object, and of a {trong im- 
ia preffion thence enfuing, is the inten- 
| fity of maternal love to be afcribed ; 
| as well as that preference which ma- 
ny give to their country before them- 
{elves ; that friendthip too for thofe 
who have been our companions in 
the fame perils, or in the fame plea- 
fares ; with many other inftances in 
which a retrofpeé& to any perfonal 
advantage for ourfelves can have no 


fhare. 






—— 






Ir mutt alfo be acknowledged, 
that as on one hand a long acquaint- 


ance, and frequent familiarity, ren- 
der 
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der lefs offenfive, and more tolerable, 
any defects obfervable in our habi- 
tual intimates; fo, on the other, do 
they make us to defery, and place in 
the moft advantageous point of light, 
thofe valuable qualities they may be 
pofiefied of; and are the certain har- 
bingers of efteem. By the {ame 
means too we atrive at an accurate 
knowledge of the fervice and utility 
which we may derive from a friend, 
wherein never fail to infinuate them- 
{elves thefe two moft powerful of 
all moral incentives, intereft and 
{elf-love. 


Burt if, to a knowledge of all fuch 
derivable advantages, be added the 
impreffion which a fenfe of benefits 
received naturally make upon our 
minds, then our inclination to love 


and 
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efteem a benefactor becomes more 
and more determined. Such an ac- 
knowledging fenfation is dignified 
with the name of gratitade, through 
whofe cordial influence permanent 
friendfhips flourifh, continually ma 
nifefted by a noble emulation to re- 
ciprocate, on every occafion, fenti- 
ments and acts of benevolence. 


The propagation of benevolence 


among’ mankind is not forwarded a 
little by that innate defire and plea- 
fure which every body has of being 
praifed by the multitude for their be- 
neficent qualities; fuch a humane 
difpofition merits the tributary com- 
pliment of Aoncur; and the generous 
concern which is feit on beholding 
the mifery of others, with an impul- 

five 
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five inclination to relieve them, is 
called compaffior. 


THERE may perhaps fubfift fome 
other powerful and natural motives 
for producing friendfhip among the 
human fpecies, but which to minute- 
ly fcrutinize for the prefent, would 
be unneceflary; fince, from the above 
enumeration made of cogent incen- 
tives towards fpreading the generous 
flame of benevolence through every 
well-difpofed bofom, it muft be ob- 
vious to all obfervers, that from the 
many concurring motives whick 
ought neceffarily to exert themfelves 
in the married ftate, there alfo friend- 
foip thould be exalted to the higheft 
degree, and fhine forth in all its 
luftre. 

8 Since 
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Since alfo there-are not wanting 
in fociety, whether in public folem- 
nizations, or in extraordinary and 
pleafurable fcenes, that had been 
long wifhed for; or in a thoufand o-+ 
ther accidental occurrences, whether 
gay or fad; frequent occafions of our 
minds being ftricken by, or affected 
with, a lively and lafting impreffion 
of.a female form; which is our firft 
knowledge of the fair perfection: 
there are befides many other con- 
curring circumftances, fuch as a con- 
ferring of mutual obligations, grati- 
tude in confequence, a giving ad- 
vice and affiftance in the govern- 
ment.of domeftic affairs, a kind and 
anxious attendance in the calamitous 
{tate of ficknefs; and finally, a not 
unfrequent motive to love is an in- 
creafe of fortune. 


But 
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But now, concerning the friendfhip 
whicharifes from efteem, we are to ob- 
ferve, thatitappears not to be violent- 
ly appropriated to the married ftate, 
becaufe even the very beft wives; ge- 
nerally {peaking, foon dwindle, not 
only into difefteem, but become gra- 
dually objects of diflike, averfion, 
and hatred, as much from the per- 
verfe fentiments of their hearts, asthe 
weak judgments of their heads; both 
which depend entirely on the ftruc- 
ture of their bodies, and the influence 
of their education. *. 


Ler us now fuppofe, for example 
fake, one of thofe beft of wives to be 


* Let the author’s country be remem- 
bered, and that this ftri€@ture, rather too 
fevere upon the fair fex, relates only to 
the ladies of Italy. 

much 
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much younger than her hufband, 
beautiful and healthy, the incentive 
to pleafure, and defire of enjoyment © 
ftill increafing in her, while they are 
both decreafed in the hufband with 
his decreafing vigour; which difap- 
pointing event fails not to throw fuf- 
picion into the wife’s mind of being 
neglected and defrauded of her con- 
nubial rights. Such a fufpicion is 
a prologue to the alienating of her 
affection; whence fhe becomes gra- 
dually more inclining to the feducive 
and flattering addreffes made to her 
by other men, who hold for maxim 
with the generality of their fex, this 
faying of a famous poet, “ That a 
hand/ome woman is a delightful cbjeé, 
when foe is not one’s conjugal property.” 


THE 









Tue mere alienation of any of 
thefe minor matrimonial articles, 
fuch as affection, efteem, &c. upon 
which the hufband fets no longer a- 
ny great value, would be an object of 
no very ferious concern, were it not 
for the more ferious confequences 
that are like to enfue :— wherefore 
many prudent hufbands, while their 
wives keep within the line of abfo- 
lute infidelity to the marriage-vow, 
pretend to be ignorant of other indif- 
cretions. But it-often happens, ei- 
ther by the foliciting fuggeftions of 
their lovers, or advice of their female 
friends, that fuch wives extend the 
begun alienation of their hearts from 
carelefs and indifferent hufbands, to 
farther trefpaffing tranfactions of a 
much greater importance. And infinite 
are the examples which may be fup- 
D plied 
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plied from hiftory, as well as from 
the obfervation of every perfon that 
is no longer in a ftate of childhood. 


Let not hufbands then too foolifh- 

lv depend on what cannot be denied, 
viz. that many women are naturally 
chafte by temperament; fince we learn 
from experience, that a conftitution- 
al chaitity moftly arifes from the 
weak and not fufficiently elaftic fibres 
of which their bodies are formed; 
as alfo from the fcantinefs and flug- 
gifhnefs of the humours circulating 
therein, whence they have a juicelefs, 
dried up, and languid appearance ; 
while, at the fame time, their minds 
are filled with a perpetual apprehen- 
fion and dread, caufed by frightful 
remonttrances, of the fhameful re- 
proaches, as well as temporary pu- 
nifhment 
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nifhment in this world, but to be e- 
verlafting in the next, to which they 
render themfelves liable. But thefe 
negative and alarming circumftances 
can never fall to the fhare of bloom- 
ing, healthy, vigorous females, who 
think clearly of things and unimpli- 
citly, fuch as we fuppofe to be the 
objects of our prefent enquiry. A 
wife, it is true, may be pronounced 
faithlefs complexionally, from herna- 
tural difpofition and temperament, 
or actually fo when tempted by an 
agreeable feducer; which faét being 
once made known to the hufband, it 
effaces from his mind all notions of a 
corre{ponding fondnefg and mutual 
attachment ;—he looks upon her as 
an ungrateful wretch. And thus we 
ice how the fmall beginnings of dif- 

D 2 like 
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like are raifed to the higheft pitch of 
averfion. 


Wives do not become precipi- 
tately, but gradually trefpafiers 2- 


oainft the marriage-vow ; and the 








progrefs of fuch alienation 1s feldom 
checked by. the interfering admont- 
tion of any perfon; but is, on the 
contrary, folicitoufly abetted by the 








warm addreffes and fucceffive infti- 
cations of feveral admirers ; and the 
more practicably too, becaufe fuch 
ladies ftand not in awe of any cor- 
recting check, either from their own 
relations, or from thofe of their huf- 
bands, and much lefs from ftran- 
gers. Nor do they meet with any 
chiding rebukes even from their huf- 
bands, becaufe the firft beginnings 
of fuch conjugal deviations are fel- 

dom 
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dom perceived by, or hinted to them 
by any other perfons. Moreover, all 
care imaginable is taken by the amo- 
rous delinquents to conceal them 
from the fight of hufbands, whofe 
thoughts frequently happen to be ei- 
ther too much occupied to let them 
attend to a fcrutinizing of minutia, 
that may be called at moft but trif- 
ling and harmlefs familiarities ; or 
elfe, they are of too indolent a difpo- 
{ition to give themfelves any trouble 
about the matter; or, laftly, they are 
too timorous to make any clofe en- 
guiry, a8 much through a dread of 
difcovering the ingratitude of their 
faithlefs. wives, as by a fear of ac- 
quiring to themfelves the ridiculous 
title of a jealous hufband. 


D 3 How 
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How feldom do we fee the charac- 
teriftic weaknefs of the fair fex fup- 
ported by a compenfation of thofe 
other virtues that attract efteem, and 
conciliate friendfhip! The reafon 
of this misfortune inay be readily af- 
fioned, from the habitual condition 
of their minds; fince, according to 
the manner of educating females, 
they from their infancy are kept in 
a fequeftered ftate, and removed far 
from any kind of application to what 
may be called the ftudy of truth. 


Tuetr time is moftly taken up in 
manual and frivolous employments, 
or in converfing with other women, 
whence their uninformed heads be- 
come the toy-fhops of error and va- 
nity ; for having never been taught 
to make any reflection upon the force 


2 and 
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and excellence of truth, they feem 
to have no confcioufnefs of it; 
and therefore grow fond of lying, 
back-biting, and trifling, becaufe 
they know no better, and have not 
been made acquainted with more eli- 
ible fubjeéts toemploy theirthoughts 
and difcourfe upon. 


So culpable a practice cannot fail 
to difpleafe a /iterary man, when 
he refileéts on the ornamental, as 
well as ufeful branches of knowledge 
which have been fhamefully neglect- 
ed by them. He obferves with hor- 
ror the bafe and inhuman delight 
they enjoy, in wantonly triumphing 
over the failings of others, without 
making any allowance for circum- 
{tances; or fufpending their judgment 
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in favour of the abfent, who cannot 
then defend themfelves. 


Now, becaufe that innate felf-love 
and complaifant efteem which arifes 
in every bofom from the tacit fatis- 
faction of an affumed fuperiority over 
others, gives birth to innumerable 
defires, if not kept under a proper 
curb by a conftant reflection on the 
effects refulting from the various mo- 
ral qualities; hence it is, that women, 
through their fexual ignorance, are 
not capacitated toform any judgment 
either of the vices or of the virtues in 
this world; becaufe, carelefs of read- 
ing hiftory, or any other books of 
inftruction, they are, forthe moft part, 
fuch thoughtlefs giddy beings as to 
violently defire the immediate exe- 

cution 
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cution of their will, without allowing 
any time to duly confider the con- 


fequences that may be thence pro- 
duced. 


ImpettepD alfo by that innate de- 
fire which they have of pleafing the 
male fex, as well as by the miftaken 
notion that an artful parade of drefs 
contributes much to an enhancing 
of their beauty, (and in their fenfe 
exceeds every other article in render- 
ing them attractive;) women fhew 
that their utmoft ambition is by fuch 
tawdry means to furpafs the reft of 
the fex, as we may readily difcover 
in their reftlefs anxiety concerning 
even the moft trifling and minute ar- 
ticles of their attire. But they en- 
tirely neglect the noble fimplicity of 
drefs, which would render them more 

agreeable, 
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agreeable, and more pleafing objects 
to a judicious eye, inftead of being 
perverted by their vanity into objects 
of ridicule and contempt. 


Younce ladies, from the moment 
the power of beauty difplays attrac- 
tive charms throughout their fea- 
tures, are fo accuftomed to an al- 
moft idolizine obfequioufnefs from 
thofe who addrefs them, that when- 
ever it happens that any objeCtion is 
made, or check offered to their de- 
fire, they on the inftant grow pettith, 
angry, and refentful. For, by means 
of the nervous fyftem in a female 
ftructure being far more delicate than 
in that of the male, and the quan- 
tity of their blood being in propor- 


tion greater; fo women are in gene- 
ral much more irafcible than men; 


and 
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and it is that irritable difpofition of 
theirs which caufes the jangling dif- 
cord, as well as the harfh and pro- 
voking altercations that are fo often 
to be obferved in the married ftate, 
and to which an effectual ftop is ne- 
ver put, unlefs the hufband prove 
intrepid enough to imitate the Jupi- 
ter of Homer; who, with an impe- 
rious brow, and menacing words, 
foon reduced his vixen fpoufe, his tur- 
bulent Juno, to fubmiffive filence. 





Bur the neceffity of enforcing 
fuch a meafure, as every body will al- 
low, muft be deemed a moft difa- 
greeable tafk to a thinking and lite- 
rary man, becaufe the favourite hope 
which he had propofed to himfelf 
for the carrying his projects into ex- 
ecution, was the mind’s tranquillity, 

with 
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with an undifturbed retirement, that 
he might the better indulge his dar- 
ling ftudy of meditating upon truth. 


Ler us however not be fo par- 
tial as to deny, but that, in the great 
number of women, now and then 
Jome one may be found, who may be 
poflefied of a gentle difpofition, 
tractability for learning, and a clear- 
nefs of underftanding, united to the 
moftt attractive luftre of commanding 
beauty. When fo rare and {0 inva- 
luable a female is joined in wedlock’s 
facred bonds with a literary man, fhe 
fubmits herfelf with cheerfulnefs to 
the pleafing fway of his authority; lets 
her mind, by fo kindly a gardener’s 
hand, be foon cleared of all the erro- 
neous weeds with. which it had been 


Over- 
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over-run, through the common faul- 
ty education that mothers give their 
daughters. 


Ture many enlightening truths 
which the hufband’s perfuafive gentle- 
nefs fhall prevail upon her to learn, 
will throw a new day upon all her 
ideas, and foon capacitate her mind 
to employ itfelf, not only in contem- 
plating the real effence of things, but, 
what is {till more important, in con- 
ceiving a moft violent paffion for 
truth; and her becoming an advocate 
for it, will vouch that fhe is endow- 
ed with every moral virtue. 


WHEREFORE, Without any necef- 
fity of tormenting her mind with in- 
tricate difquifitions, or perplexed fy- 


ftems, it will be fufficient (under the 
ouidance 
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guidance of her hufband, and not 
lefs a lover for being fo) to betake 
herfelf to the ftudy of a few but 
well-chofen books; for inftance, of 
hiftory, of voyages, of morality, of 
poetry. It will not be amifs too for 
the fame lady to learn the elements 
of ceometry, for the farther culti- 
yation of her mind. 















By virtue of inftruétion thus di- 
rected, her converfation will become 
both rational and entertaining, will 
infure to her the efteem and affection 
of her hufband, who will often have 
recourfe to her opinion and judgment 
in matters of the greateft import- 
arice. | 









Tuts fondnefs of truth, added to 
the felect branches of knowledge 
with 
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with which her mind fhall be adorn- 
ed, muft improve to an_ exalted 
degree the underftanding of fucha 
lady, but never betray her into the 
vain and intolerable parade of affect- 
ing alearned charaéter. The avoid- 
ing of which pedantic error will be 
the farther means of calling forth in 
her a thoufand other moft amiable 

jualities 5 and one not the leaft in 
merit is the little regard and indiffer- 
ence fhe has for the company of her 
own fex, which muft be a very valu- 


able circumftance to a judicious huf- 
band, fince the converfation and ad- 
vice of other women in general, 
would tend but to render her difobe- 
dient, trifling, and deceitful. 


Mucu lefs does a woman, with a 
mind thus cultivated, care for the 
ordinary 
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vantages of fuch interviews and con- 


[ 48 J 
ordinary and frivolous converfation 
of her own fex upon the attire, or 
the minute and infignificant tranfac- 
tions of other folks, throughout 
the whole of which, a eroundlefs 


vanity, and an habitual malignancy 
always prevail. 


No; our heroine delights in the 
company of her hufband’s friends, 
who, like unto himfelf, are men of 
reflection and literature, whom he 


has admitted into that reipectable 


f 


lift for the good qualities of the 
hearts and excellent improvements 
of their minds, that are always ac- 
companied by other amiable vir- 
tues. 


From the many and repeated ad- 


verfations 
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verfations, fhe will derive both a re- 
fined and innocent entertainment, as 
well as ufeful and ornamental inftruc- 
tion for her mind; and, by the 
means of fuch invaluable opportu- 
nities, fhe will in a fhort time become 
not only a juft thinker in matters of 
opinion, but will likewife, by expe- 
rience, have acquired the {kill of fet- 
ting a juft value upon the nature of 
things; whence fhe will look down 
with a fovereign contempt on fpuri- 
ous claims of fuperiority and merit, 
from no other pretext but the daz- 
zling f{plendor of female accoutre- 
ments, while fhe circumfcribes her 
well-chofen garments within the con- 
fines of tafte, and the boundaries of 
elegant fimplicity. 


E Havinc 
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Havine, by the help of reading 
and meditation, acquired a fortitude 
of mind, this lady will not fhriek 
as fhe is ferried in a boat over a pla- 
cid ftream, or conveyed in a coach 
free from any danger along a plea- 
fant and level country. She will 
not ftart, and declare for running a- 
way from herds of cattle feen at a 
confiderable diftance; fhe will not 
{woon at the fight of a fpider, or of 
a frog. No, on the contrary, fhe 
will have learned a much more valu- 
able exertion of her faculties; which 
is that to ufe her tender limbs. by de- 
grees to a lefs womanifh, and more 
manlike manner of living, as well as 
well as to a more boldly encounter- 
ing of difficulties, according as cir- 
cumftances fhall require, muft prove 
a 
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a new fource of infinite conveniency 
and pleafure, 


Tne confequence of an acquired 
juftnefs of thinking in fuch a wife as 
we here hold forth to be a mirror for 
her fex, is the affumed yet laudable 
air of indifference, and that may be 
called modefty’s diffimulation, before 
company, or when any perfons are 


_ by, who might remark on her efcapes 
of fondnefs to a hufband; which, 
_ with all the annexed endearments to 


the myfterious rites of connubial love, 
he referves for their genial téte-3- 


‘tetes; and knows how to heighten, 


either with a coy fubmiffion, provok- 


ing repulfes, or innocent advances. 


Tue authorifed, and not clande- 


- ftine enjoyment of fuch a female 
E 2 friend 
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friend and conftant companion, when 
quite free from any cenfure, but with 
the approbation and praife of the 
public, becomes a fource of the pu- 
reft fatisfaction, and muft caufe inf- 
nite pleafure to a thinking and lite- 
rary mind. But there being alfo (for 
we are to fhew the evil as well as the 
good fide) numberleds unforefeen 
accidents, that may prove hurtful to 
the weak body, or the tranquillity 
of fuch a lady’s mind ; who ever hath 
ferioufly confidered the nature of that 
fenfation called pain, which excites 
compaffion ; andhow it is wont to be 
the more intenfe, the more the ftruc- 
ture of a dearly-beloved fufferer 
happens to be delicate, muft readily 
perceive that the envied poffeffor of 
fuch a treafure muft be often liable 
to inexpreflible anguifh. Becaule, 

were 
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were it fo to happen that, contrary 
to the common courfe of nature, fhe 
fhould be carried off by an untimely 
death, in the very flower and prime 
of life, the lofs of fuch a rare and 
excellent companion muft imbitter 
the remaining part of fo juftly incon- 
folable a hufband’s life with regret, 
anguifh, and forrow. 





H3 SECT. 
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3 CTA, 


On the Parental Care of Children. 


at tess of the confequen- 
ces neceffarily flowing from 
the married ftate, is the parental care 
of children ; to wit, the obligation 
which the father is under of rearing 
and educating the fons and daugh- 
ters born of her body, whom he has 
chofen to himfelf for a wife; and 
likewife to lay afide during his life- 
time 
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time, for their future ufe, feverg] 
parts of his poffeffion, which are to be 
bequeathed to them entirely or for 
the moft part at his deceafe. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the uncon- 
troverted probability of death’s ex- 
tinguifhing all our fenfations relative 
to worldly connections; yet we can- 
not help being anxious about the o- 
pinion that mankind fhall entertain 
of us, when removed from this f{cene 
of action. 


Tue felf-love which is fo natural 
to all, makes mortals to rejoice in the 
notion, that a recording image of 
their merits, accompanied with 
efteem, will remain ftrongly impreff- 
ed on the minds of others, when they 
fhall be no more; and this paffion is 
FE 4 called 
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called the love of glory, to which the 
moft fage philofophers are not inac- 
ceffible; but inftead of limiting their 
defires to the duration of this life, 
as nature is thought by fome to point 
out, feem, in proportion as their vir- 
tues are eminent, ambitious of ex- 
tending it to remoteft pofterity. 
And it is from this vain-glorious no- 
tion that fo many men are actuated 
with a defire of getting children, 
becaufe they fancy that a lineal con- 
tinuation of their family infures a 
kind of immortality to their name. 





Oruers indeed act from a differ- 
ent motive, which is, that o/d age, 
without children, is expofed to ma- 
ny dangers, being deftitute both of 
defenders and of due fuccour in the 
various misfortunes to which that 

enfeebled 
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enfeebled period is liable. This 


confideration, therefore, ftimulates 
them with the defire of having chil- 
dren; who being, as we fuppofe, 
well-educated, will, by a dutiful re- 
turn, when their parents mental and 
bodily faculties fuffer any decay, fo 
far as to impede their tranfacting in 
life, agreeably to others, and happily 
for themfelves, ftep in to their aid, 
both with advice and every affiftance 
neceffary. | 


THERE are many people, who, 
on beholding the tender affection 
which parents in general have for 
their children, imagine, that to fuch 
an acquifition muft be annexed fome 
extraordinary pleafure, and confe- 
quently feel themfelves actuated by 
a {trong defire of being in the fame 
fituation ; 
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fituation; wherefore they- betake 
themfelves to the only means of be- 
coming legitimately fo, and that is 
through matrimony; becaufe, in re- 
gard to illegitimate begettings, the 
above-mentioned arguments either 
can have no weight, or are counter- 
balanced by contrary and difpleafing 
-confiderations. 


But as to the motive of glory, to 
be tranfmitted down to pofterity 
with the immortality of aname, and 
the continuation of a family after our 
deceafe, it appears unworthy of a 
thinking man’s reflection ; efpecially 
to one thoroughly inftruéted and 
convinced, by variety of inftances, 
that, though a good fame may be 
productive of the greateft fatisfaction 
to the living poffeffor, inafmuch as it 

procures 
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procures to him the efteem and be- 
nevolence of thofe who fee and know 
him ; yet to the deceafed it can be of 
no utility, nor productive of any 
pleafure. The mere whiftling of a 
name, and the faint image of the 
perfon which is reprefented by words 
to the conception of pofterity, is 
little more than the diminifhed found 
of a mufical air dying upon an ¢n- 
feebled and decreafing vibratory mo- 
tion in the brain. 


For fuch cogent reafons as thefe, 
it comes to pafs, that the man of 
knowledge and prudence endeavours 
to render himfelf famous during his 
own life-time, that he may reap the 
glorious advantages thence accruing 
becaufe by fuch a procedure, he ne- 
ceflarily leaves after him, though 
feemingly 
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feemingly he had not intended it, a 
celebrated name, which avails him 
not in the leaft when death has clof- 
ed his eyes. 


IcnorAntT and foolifh people, on 
the contrary, have no other {cope in 
view, but that their name fhould be 
continued after their deceafe, in a 
long pofterity; and for the obtain- 
ing of which chimera, there needs 
no other expedient, according to 
them, but the begettingof children ; 
though at the fame time they are re- 
gardlefs of enjoying any fhare of 
fame while they live: fo far from it, 
that, immerfed in ignorance and 
floth, befides many abominable vi- 
ces that are always conneéted with 
them they acquire infamy to them- 

felves, 
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felves, that is, the contempt and ha- 
tred of their contemporaries, 


The mere continuing of a name 
can be no fufficient motive with a 
man of knowledge and reflection to 
defire to have children. Nor ought 
the hope of defiring any advantages 
or fuccour from them become one; 
becaufe all offices from man to man 
are only an exchange of mutual fer- 
vices ; and fome are obtainable fora 
ftipulated price, as in the more ma- 
terial operations of life, and fuch as 
immediately relate to the exigencies 
of our body, whether for the mere 
fupport or decorating of it: while o- 
thers are derivable but from fenti- 
ments of benevolence and reciprocat- 


ed friendship, that for the moft part 
confilt 
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confitt in communicating advice to- 
wards, and giving affiftance to ano- 


ther’s particular conduct through 
life. 


Yer either of thefe two forts of 
office can be rendered to us as effec- 
tually by ftrangers as by our chil- 
dren; wherefore it is an obvious con- 
clufion, that the begetting of chil- 
siren, fo far from helping a father 
towards, difableth him not only 
from, purchafing thofe venal fervices 
of which he may ftand inneed, but 


alfo from cultivating friendly con- 
nections. 


Since then the unavoidable ex- 
pence of maintaining and educating 
children muft confiderably diminifh 
a father’s riches, however fufficient 


and 
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and adequate to even extraordinary 
difburfements ; yet fuch a fufficiency 
alleviates not the difagreeable condi- 
tion by which it 1s held, and is known 
by the name of property, ever attend- 
ed with difquietude, reftraint, and 
anxiety, to thofe parents who have 
oreedy heirs; always eager to difturb 
them in what fhould be their quiet 
poffeffion ; nay, every moment rea- 
dy to make an hoftile inroad. 


BeHoLp in what a different fitua- 
tion lives the man who is bound to 
think for no-body’s wants but his 
own; and who has it in his power 
(if he hath made himfelf mafter of 
that rare and moft elegant art of phi- 
lofophically enjoying life with a mo- 
derate competency) to fatisfy all his 

heart’s 
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heart’s defires. For he is not yoked 
under the obligation which fathers 
are, of giving into, and indulging a 
fordid avarice, while they deprive 
themfelves of all the foothing advan- 
tages and pleafurable conveniencies 
of life, which the wonderful media- 
tion of money, judicioufly and gene- 
roufly employed, can procure. 


Bur many fathers have been in- 
duced, not from any motive of future 
advantage or intereft, to have chil- 
dren, but by the hopes of that parental 
pleafure which they fhould derive from 
them, in cafe of their being endowed 
by nature with a happy and amiable 
difpofition. 


_ Iv is beyond all doubt, that fo 
great is the love of fathers in general 
7 for 
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ral for their children, that, notwith- 
{ftanding their being extremely cove- 
tous in refpect of every other article, 
yet they would not exchange them 
for an immenfe treafure, efpecially 
during the years of their tender and 
pleafing infancy. 


Ir is likewife an unqueftionable 
truth, that as men unexperienced 
can have no idea of the love which fa- 
thers feel for their children, and of 
the exquifite pleafure that thence 
arifes; they can pafs their days 
pleafurably without them. For, from 
the moment they are become the 
fires of a lawful iffue, they are ren- 
dered obnoxious to a thoufand anxie- 
ties; to which, before that period, 
they had been utter ftrangers, nor 

If could 
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could have the moft diftant notion 
of. 


THENCEFORWARDS every Incl 
dental diftemper, every mifhap that 
¢an poffibly befal them, and what is 
ftill the worft misfortune of all, their 
dying, is the caufe of heart-rending 
affiction to a father. 
that fatal event happens not, then 
other attentions take place; the rear- 


But when 





ing them properly as to their bodies, 
the inftruéting them fuitably as to 
their minds, in order to make them 
become valuable and honoured mem- 
bers of fociety; and thefe are fre- 
quently the recurring caufes of 
much pain and trouble, 





Avr the expiration of a certain 
number of years, girls grown up to 
the 
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the ftate of woman, begin to look 
their parents in the face with an ear- 
neft defire of being difpofed of in 
matrimony. The eftablifhing them in 
that wifhed-for ftate, brings on a ne- 
ceffary diminution of fortune, in the 
dowry given along with them. A 
greater perplexity ftill arifes on 
the fide of the boys, who, from a 
natural pronenefs to diffipation and 
predigality, figh in private for their 
father’s interment; becaufe that bar 
being removed, they fhould become 
early fucceflors to the patrimonial 
eftate. Daily fymptoms of this 
crowing ingratitude manifeft them- 
{elves as they rife in years, to a fa- 
ther’s no {mall regret and ever-gnaw- 
ine anguifh, and bitter repentance 
for having become the author of 
fuch uaworthies. 
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Hence, to many a difappointed 
parent in the affliction :of their fouls, 
may be applied the remarkable {en- 
timent extorted from. Auguftus 
Cefar, by the vexations which had 
been caufed to him by his ungrate~ 
ful family; it runs thus: ‘“ Hew 
mich to be envied was Priam’s lot, wha 
furvived not only the grievous /ofs of a 
great empire, but furvived alfo the ex- 
’ tinktion of fo numerous a family! Even 
now-a-days, in one of the politeft 
European nations, this proverbially 
adopted maxim prevails, 4 barren 
woman is @ treafure. 


F’eMALE barrennefs, which is oft- 
en met with in the married ftate, 
mult diminifh its pleafure-yielding 
merit, and make it fink in value, 
if we maintain the having of chil- 


dren 
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dren to be a laudable defire. Yet 
perhaps another would prove more 
fo, and that is the plain, fimple, 
and ready one of having fucceffors, 
according to the plan inftituted by 
certain fage legiflators, which is the 
cuftom of adoption. 


Bur, that we may the readier give 
into this practice, let us firft of all. 
rid our underftandings. of any pre- 
conceived and vulgar errors on this 
head ; then we may be convinced by 
the energy of truth, that parental love 
for children is not the confequence 
of an inborn, unknown to us, yet ne- 
ceffary, and natural impulfe.—No, it 
is rather the effect of along and mu- 
tual acquaintance, as well as of a 

pr 2 ten-~ 













bee 
tender habitude acquired in the con- 
ftant care of educating them. 






Aut perfons who may hefitate at 
the doétrine here advanced, are bid 
to reflect one moment on the many 
infants that have been murdered by 
their cruel parents; and to reflect, at 
the fame time, on the many fathers 
who have been doatingly fond of 
children which they believed: to be 
their own genuine offspring, altho’ 
in fact they had been gotten by 
others. 














Ir then parental love hath its 
fource only in this habitual acquaint- 
ance and intimacy, ftill heightened 
by the diverfified and pleafing inter- 
courfe between both parties during 


the education of younger years; can 
the 
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the caufing of a like effect be denied 
by the adoption of an amiable youth, 
in every fenfe agreeable, and mould- 
ed to our own wifhes, and in whoie 
education too we experience a tender 
follicitude ? May we not, I fay, from 
this chofen object of. our affection, 
derive as pure a fatisfaction, and ge- 
nial a delight, as if we had been 
the immediate caufe of his exiftence. 
For, in the act of generation, the 
love of children to be, but which at 

the time are not, nor can we confe-_ 
quently have any idea of, is not the 
impelling motive, if we mean to 
fpeak the truth: no; it is that of 
rapturous enjoyment, without ¢x-. 
tending our views farther. 


Since, however, we cannot deny, 
but that, in declining old age, their 
F 4 fituation 
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fituation is better, whofe houfe, and 
the management of affairs, iscontinu- 
ed with its ufual and uninterrupted 
regularity, than is the fate of thofe 
who are otherwife. Hence appears the 
teafon why fome very prudent men 
of this age, in order to fhew the in- 
conveniencies attendant on the mar- 
ried ftate, have inftituted in its place 
a very agreeable expedient. And 
that is, they have chofen among 
their diftant relations, or in the circle 
of their acquaintance, comely young 
girls, whom they have diligently in- 
ftruéted in fuch branches of learn- 
ing, in fuch fentiments, fuch exerci- 


‘fes, and fuch works, as appear the 


moft fuitable to the fair fex. Af- 
terwards, as if they had been their 
own daughters, have taken care to 
fee them married to hufbands of un- 

common 
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common merit, with the fatter- 
ing encouragement of fuch wives 
being appointed their patrons’ heiref- 
fes. Becaufe their winning manners, 
gentle difpofition, and ever-attentive 
complacency to fatisfy the crofs and 
perplexing defires of old men, pre- 
vail more upon them, than it were 
poffible for the natural roughneis 
and. charatteriftic impatience of the 
male fex either to attempt, or to hope 
for the attaining. 


Hence the event has turned out 
quite agreeable to the defires of thofe 
old men, who had proceeded upon 
this plan of electing young merito- 
rious females. For they have pafi- 
ed by the means of fuch affectionate 


and kindly affiftance, through the 
laft 
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laft flages of their refpective lives, 
which in general is the moft difagree- 
able, with every convenience and 
comfort they could poffibly havea 
relifh for; and quite free from any 
approach of anguifh, either confe- 
quent to vicious purfuits, or the in- 
sratitude of children, or the irk- 
fomenefs of difcontented folitude; 
or, what is ftilt worfe, the trouble- 
fome and odious companionfhip of 
a deteftable old hag of a _ wife, 
with her unavailing and ridiculous 
endeavours to give affiftance. 


In fuch an undefirable manner 
does the great father of epic poetry, 
Homer, defcribe Ithaca’s afflicted 
hero Laertes paffing the laft days of 
his life, notwithftanding he was the 
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father of a king. Nay, among our- 
felves here at home, we might point 
out many valuable men fuffering in 
a like unhappy condition to that of 
Uhffes’ fire. 














SECT. IV. 


On KINDRED, RELATIONSHIP,, 
AFFINITY, and: ALLIANCE. 


ESIDES the very clofe and re-. 
ciprocal tie of children and pa- 
rents to each other, which ranks the 
firft, and. moft capital.of the confe- 
quences annexed to matrimony ;. 
there is another not inconfiderable 
one, which we call affinity, and that 
is contracted with the new- made re- 
lations in virtue of the efpoufalhhip.. 
It. 
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‘It is not an -eafy matter to decide 
whether this fpecies of relationfhip 
is productive, toa literary man, of 
more pleafure, or the reverfe; be- 
caufe that queftion depends fo much 
upon the very uncertain circumftan- 
ces of one’s condition, as well as on 
the mental temper and bodily difpe- 
fition of thofe with whom there hap- 
pens to be the neareft kindredfhip. 
Since a thoufand inconveniencies 
mutt arlfe to us from their infirmi- 
ties, and other cafual misfortunes, 
befides our being often troubled with 
their petitioning poverty, or infulted 
by their overbearing pride. 


Iz we add to thefe difacreeable 
rubs, another which happeneth 
fometimes, and that confifts in the 
amalevolent infinuations of a badly 

behaved 
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behaved wife, (with whom there is 
no hindering a daughter from con- 
verfing), as well. as her indifcreet 
railing, grounded either upon a very 
flight, or rather no foundation atall ; 
it is no hard tafk to figure to one’s 
felf how much the tranquillity of a 
thinking literary man may be hurt 
by fuch unfeafonable interruptions. 


We may now fafely affert, that 
not only the troublefomenefs arifing 
confequently from the new-made al- 
liance and affinity, is to be number- 
ed among the effects of matrimony ; 
but alfo the feveral changes which a 
newly made conneétion of people, 
4efore not united, introduceth into 
the private domettic government of 
a family, and the kind correfpon- 
dence that ought to fubfift between 
the 
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the hufband and his own relations. 
All which changes put the hufband 
almoft every day in the difagreeable 
fituation of being either a mediator 
or a judge of trifling or abufive dif- 
putes, fraught on both fides with 
that contempt for, and animofity to- 
wards each other, that often rage in 
confequence of the unnatural mix- 
ture of matrimonially-made relation- 


fhip. 


In this manner is a hufband fre- 
quently befieged by the offenfive din 
of the difputes and quarrels that are 
wont to arife, and which difturb his 
peace of mind, as well as thwart the 
affectionate feelings with which he 
ought to glow for his family.—It is 
no exaggeration to fay, that, relative 

to 
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this article of complaint, marriage is 
really the origin of many anxieties. 


Let us not deceive ourfelves with 
the vain hope, that, by a circum{peéct 
and prudent demeanor to all, we can 
long preferve concord and friendfhip 
amonegft numerous relations, Seeing 
that almoftinfinite are the pretenfions 
among kinsfolks to a preference 
of one before the other, either for 
friendly offices being done, orfor acts 
of condefcenfion, to be fhewnto them, 
as they are ever in expectation of dif- 
tinguifhing and confiderable favours 
forthemfelves. Although fuch friend- 
ly offices as ‘expected, as well as fuch 
acts of condefcenfion, and fuch con- 
fiderable favours, are very rarely 
practifed among relations. "Where- 

fore 
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fore it is no wonder that hence arifes 
fo many fecret grumblings, and con- 
cealed fufpicions of ingratitude, 
which prove an eternal fource of ha- 


tred and averfion. 


Moreover, upon a due examina- 
tion made, we fhall find, that fuch 
friendly offices, and fuch confider- 
able favours, are feldomer exerted 
among relations than among friends ; 
becaufe every relation imagines that 
another is obliged to bear and put 
up with his acts of negligence. But 
friendfhip being excited in us but by 
degrees, and in confequence of the 
many amiable qualities which we 
have difcovered, by a long expe- 
rience, to be refiding in the object of 
our own voluntary choice, cannot 
fail to be pleafing and agreeable to 
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us; while, on the contrary, relation- 
fhip is the unpremeditated, unavoid- 
able, and fudden effect of a particu- 
lar caufe, which is entirely independ- 
ent of us, and accompanied with cir- 
cumftances for the moft part indif- 
ferent, or rather difpuftful to us. 
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On Wealth, anddomeftic Oeconomy. 


MONG the many reafons 
A pleaded in general for the ne- 
ceflity of a literary man’s taking a 
wife unto himfelf, 1s the acquifition 
of wealth through that channel; in 
imitation of the prince of Roman 
orators, Cicero; who: having been ap- 
pointed by a generous friend ‘the 
guardian of an only daughter, with 
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her confiderab!e inheritance; and be- 
ing then about fixty-two years of 
age, he found himfelf vaftly behind- 
hand in the article of domeftic ceco- 
nomy. Wherefore he parted from 
Terentia, to whom he had written fo 
many tender letters, which we now 
read, that he might efpoufe his young 
ward, and fo emerge from the diffi- 
culties in which he had been entang- 
led, by the fure means of thus bet- 
tering his fortune. 


WirHour quoting the example 
of Cicero to ferve as a precedent, it 
will be readily owned, that riches 
have an all-powerful influence a- 
mongft mankind, becaufe there are . 
few conveniencies in life which they 
cannot purchafe, when judicioufly 

laid 
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Jaid out; and few duifgraces that 
are not made to difappear, or at leaft 
to be mollified, by virtue of a lefs 
or greater fum of money. There- 
fore the acquifition of riches renders 
excufable many actions, which, if 
committed by poor and unpropertied 
perfons, would be deemed very idle 
and blameable. 


To rife above the impertinence of 
all fuch cenfure, mankind have re- 
courfe to the art of navigation, to 
the military profeffion, and to the 
various claffes of fervitude in fociety, 
from the loweft to the higheft,; 
wherein great hardfhips are encoun- 
tered, and patiently borne. For what, 
pray? Why, to fill and adorn in 
time their coffers with the alluring 
luftre of gold. 
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Wuen aman hath acquired a ve- 
ry great fortune with his wife, he is 
then above reproach ; nor dares any 
mortal to throw out injurious reflec- 
tions, or even diftant hints againft 
him, although he weve even to pre- 
tend an ignorance of the paft and. 
culpable irregularities of his lady; 
imitating by fuch a conduét the ex- 
ample of the good Marcus Aurelius, 
whofe innate worth was not only defer- 


vin: of, but challenged every praife that 
could be lavifved on bim. 


Bur the chief queftion now is, If 
moderate wealth, which, generally 
fpeaking, is the appendage of wives 
entering into’ the matrimonial {tate, 
can render iuch a refolution reafon- 


able 
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able; what are the conttituents necef- 
fary to its being fo? for we fome- 
times fee people poflefied of fo im- 
menfe an income yearly, or other 
perfonal fortune, as to make them 
jook upon their dear felves as unac- 
countable for their actions to any 
perfon; and think that they move 
quite above the reach of this world’s 
fcandal: nay more, that they are 
the inhabitants of imaginary palaces 
raifed on the fummit of Olympus. 


To fuch perfons, whofe weak. 
heads are wrongly fublimed by the 
like ridiculous, gigantic, and chime- 
rical notions, it would be fruitlefs to 
recommend any prudent plan for 
their domeftic ceconomy, there not 
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being an act of beaftly extravagance. 
which they do not think themfelves 
entitied to commit, and unrebuked 
too. Wherefore, without havingany 
previous examination made, let them 
marry what woman they pleafe, ac- 
cording as their fancy is ttricken, no 
matter whether fhe be a young lady 
of unblemifhed charaéter, or the re- 
verfe, an every body’s Cleopatra, 


Tue objects of our attention in 
this fection are fage, reflecting, and 
literary men, ranked in a quite dif- 
ferent clafs; both as to their worldly 
poffeffions and manner of thinking, 
from that of the above-mentioned 
too wealthy and extravagant cox- 
combs.’ The condition of thefe let- 
tered perfonages in general, is to 

have 
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have but a moderate income ; where- 
fore the rules of domeftic ceconomy 
are very neceffary to be practifed by 
them, for the better management of 
their private affairs. 


To fuch gentlemen, when they 
are bold enough to look matrimony 
in the face, let it prefent them with 
at leaft as much increafe of fortune, 
as the increafe of expence in fup- 
porting a wife and her pregnant con- 
fequences may require. Otherwife 
the poor devil of a hufband, oppreft 
by grinding poverty, muft for ever 
groan in want and mifery: for a 
wretched man of genius, with a 


wretched wife, and a groupe of 
wretched children, is a moft fhock- 


ing 
4 
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ing fight, and a flagrant diferace to 
literature. Prevent it then, ye great 
ones of this earth; they in return will 
embalm your worthlefs names ta po- 


{terity. 











SECT. 
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On the QuvaLiFICATIONns necef- 
fary for PusLic AFFAIRS. 


e ATRIMONY proves: detri- 
t mental to a man’s fortune, 
not only by the means of encreafed 
expences, if the wife have not 
brought a fufficient and plentiful 
dowry to him;, but it caufeth alfo a 
remarkable change in his manner of 
purfuing the bufinefs which he had 

embraced; 
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embraced, in order to make his 
efcape from the ftraits of poverty. 








ONE man’s occupation is agricul- 
ture; another’s merchandife. This 
man has a place at court ; that enjoys 
acivilemployment. Some delight in 
a military life ; and not a few in cul- 
tivating the liberal profeffions. To 
acquit one’s felf with applaufe in 
each of the above-cited departments, 
for fupporting a laudable rank in fo- 
ciety, requires a very great, yet un- 
controuled attention. 








Hence arofe the famous and me- 
morable faying of Hefiod, that very 
ancient poet, and moft celebrated 
hi writer on agriculture: The foundations 
HH of this art are, 1° A houfe,; 2°, A wo- 
Hi| man for houfe-keeper; and, 3°, Good 
Hii labouring 
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labouring men, induftrious tillers of the 
earth. "The woman is to be hired 
by, but not wedded to her employ- 
er; becaufe wives in general do not, 
without much complaining, acquiefce 
in, or refign themfelves over to the 
retirement and innocence annexed to 
a country life. 


In the next place, the mercantile 
bufinefs, by fcattering men through » 
various realms, and even to the re- 
moteft parts of the world, renders 
them liable to many difficulties and 
dangers, that perplex their minds 
with fuch frequent returns of anxious 
folicitude, as almoft to difqualify 
them from enjoying the fweets of 
domeftic eafe and happinefs, or of 
being charged with the tender care 
of educating a young family. 

THOSE 
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Tuose men who chufe to under-. 
go the irkfome idlenefs and {plendid 
flavery of a court life, in order to ac- 
quire riches, and make their way to 
fortune, can better devote themfelves 
to an enduring of all the neceflary 
inconveniencies, as they have much 
more leifure-time On their hands, to 
make a parade of their affiduity and 
obfequioufnefs; articles fo indifpen- 
fable for the obtaining of a prince’s 
favour, efpecially while they are 
free from any matrimonial connec- 

. tion, and unembarraffed with any of 
the perplexing concerns which con- 
tribute to its, painfulnefs. 







































hie Tue like purfuit, however, is not 
| to be expected from the hufbands of 
beautiful, young, and amiable wives. 
It 
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Iris not in their power, and ftill lefs 
fo is it in the power of thofe who 
would live free agents, to be under 
the continual conftraint of wearing 
the mafk of diffimulation in their 
features, and of affecting that jealous 
kind of fecrecy fo effential to cour- 
tiers. It is but too ‘notorious, 
that matrimony reveals. the real cha- 
raéter of a man, and brings to light 
his moft hidden paffion, nay, fome- 
times the moft important fecret, by 
the foothing means of a beloved 
wife, his delightful companion in {o- 
jitude, and the dear partner of his 
bed; upon whofe fidelity, however, 
there is no violent relying, on ac- 
count of the fex’s natural frailty. 


Ir often happens, that very ca- 


pable men have not fo much a relifh 
for 
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for being employed about a court, 
‘as in guiding the civil power, which 
is adminiftered in the great as well 
as in little ftates by the mediation 
of various agents, duly fubordinate 
to each other. In purfuing fuch a 
nobie career, the miniftering agent 
may propofe to himfelf at the fame 
‘time an acquifition of riches, the 
pleafing pomp of power, and the flat- 
tering thought of being ufeful to 
his country. 


Men in this elevated rank have al- 
ways beenambitiousof diftinguifhing 
themfelves as much in juftice to their 
noble biood, their fublime faculties 
of the mind, as the prudential know- 
ledge they have attained through 
experience, Can it then be deemed 
neceflary 
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neceffary for them to marry, to be 
the better enabled to obtain their 
glorious ends. 


Ir is moft certain, that to rife a- 
bove the vulgar herd, and procure 
for one’s felf an ample fortune in this 
world, they who are not born toa 
brilliant or wealthy inheritance, muft 
conquer variety of obftacles ; and by 
boldly daring, eftablith an i pees 
ledged fuperiority of merit: for 
which purpofe they mutt be abfolute. . 
ly free from every other care, and 
deem it not impoffible for them to 
rife to the highett pofts, feeing that 
the greateft fhare of the mid- “region 
places in life are filled only by thofe 
who had afpired to attain to the 
higheft, 


I I ’ Now 
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Now matrimony and its concomi- 
tants are fo apt to fill a man’s head 
with various folicitudes, and are fo 
perplexing oft-times, though but 
upon minute articles, as by degrees 
to make him decline going abroad, 
and. to voluntarily confine himfelf 
at home, for the more conftant in- 
fpection of domeftic affairs ; by which 
event he is /ettled, as the term is, he 
is fixed in the central point of his cif- 
cumfcribed condition. This truth 
cannot be doubted of but by unre- 
flectine heads, that have not been 
accuftomed to form obfervations 


on the many viciffitudes of human 
life. 


























THE union of a wife with her huf- 
band is of fo binding a nature, as to 
give 
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give her a dominion almoft equal to 
his own in the private government 
of their family ; and they both joint- 
ly acting with each other’s mutual 
approbation, conftitute a power not 
unlike to that called the paternal 
power, in accounting for the origin 
of fociety; wherefore the hufband, 
by this fo very clofe relationfhip, is 
made to participate of the blame, as 
well as of the loffes incurred by a2 
wife’s imprudence, and female vani- 
ty, fo obvious and fo very yielding to 
any profefled feducer’s conftant ap 
plication. 


We need to look for no other 
fource but this, of that fcandalous ye- 
nality, and rapacious avarice, which 
rage in the houfes of many magi- 
{trates in feveral great cities; and 

H 2 through 
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through whofe baleful influence, 
gentlemen originally of moft honour- 
able principles let themfelves be de- 
bafed to the meannefs of violating ju- 
ftice, becaufe follicited thereto by the 
infidious intreaties and flattering de- 
ceitfulnefs of their corrupted wives; 
who having in their hands, according 
to the adage, 


** The two keys of their hufband’s 
heart,” 


they fail not to prevail upon, and 
win them over to their bribed, mer- 
cenary, and interefted purpofes, in 
thofe unguarded moments when 


their hufband’s prudence is the moft 
afleep. 


THERE, 





THERE remains no room now for 
being furprized at what we may infer 
both from a perufal of hiftory, and 
our own obfervations; and which 
unquettionable faét is, That the moft 
praife-worthy promotions to fortune 
have fallen to the lot of thofe who 
had never been incumbered with a 
wife, and her venal advice. This 
verines the following reflection, 

nade by an ingenious author,—Tbe 

ichicvements performed, and the laws 
hituted, that are'the moj eres 

‘good to civilized nations, derive their 


origin from men who bad never been 


+ 
i married, 


* TE this be true in Ital y, it is a melan- 
choly cafe; but nothing like it isknown 
among the BritifA fubjeds, 


H 3 Con- 























ConcERNING a military life, no 
body that reafons can deny the pro- 
ptiety of each individual’s acting un- 
der the banner of liberty; and much 
more fo than in any other employ- 


ment; becaufe, from the variety of 
dangerous circumflances, often as in 
evitable as unforefeen; the diftrel- 
fes thence enfuing, the painful 
marches, the irkfome apprehenfion 
of their progrefs being ftopr in a 


country better known to the enemy, 
and many other. equally alarming 
fituations, that fcare the mind with 
frequent attacks of terror; it cannot 
be looked upon as a manner of living 
fit for the eafe and quiet neceflary to 
be enjoyed by perfons entrufted with 
the care, and actuated by the love of 
their family. 


Ir 
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Ir matrimony can be productive 
of utility and pleafure to any clafs of 
mankind, it muft be to that of artifi- 
cers, not only of the loweft mecha- 
nical arts which are taken up for a 
livelihood by the meaneft of the 
people, both in town and country, 
but alfo of thofe occupied in the 
middling bufineffes of fociety ; fucn 
as relate to food and raiment, to the 
building of houfes, and to fabricating 
the various neceflary utenfils. 


Attu fuch artifts make but very 
little ufe of the mind’s operations, 
but much of their manual. S5e- 
ing for the moft part poor, they may 
derive much comfort and advantage 
from the ufeful fuccour of their 

H 4 Wives; 
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wives, and the farther additional af 
fiftance of their children, according 
as they grow up. 


MatTRIMONy may not be unpro- 
fitable to the three higher arts ; of de- 
of mufic, efpecially ‘hel in- 


fignine ; 
{trumental; to the fubalterns in jurif- 
prudence, and in medicine; nay, 
perhaps to thofe of middling merit 
in both; but that it fhould Be fo for 


the excelling in either, is a matter 


a = 
3 eof doubt, their ey being ever 























bent on deep and ferious medion 
tions relating to their re{peciive pro- 
feffions. 


THere is, it muft be owned, one 
clafs of noble artifts, to whom, in 
preference to all other, and in whole 
behalf every human motive pleads 

that 
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that matrimony would not only be 
fuitable, but highly advantageous 
to; and that is, the lufty brother- 
hood daily trading in the myfte- 
rious works of religion, and who de- 
clare themfelves to be the ready in- 
terpreters of the moft facred ora- 
cles. 


Tuese fanctthed gentlemen, being 
poffeffed of great riches, and paffing 
their lives in a moft placid indolence, 
removed far from the reach of any 
peril or fatigue, and quite difenga- 
ged from the laborious ftudies of 
the mind, which a continued refearch 
after truth, in the moft profound 
{ciences, demand; thefe ecclefiaftic 
voluptuaries enjoy a fine-cure life. 
But why by their own inftitutes 
they are forbid to marry, may be af- 

cribed 
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‘cribed by them to fome very fublime 
motives, known perhaps to them- 
felyes, but quite unknown to us; 
and have made them refign wedlock 
over to others as a drudging privi- 
lege, fit only for the profane vulgar. 








Since, from what has been ad- 
vanced above, it muit now appear to 
every reader, that a married life 
muft be detrimental to the eminent 
profeffors of the refined arts, it can- 
not for the fame reafon be proper 
wit for a thinking and literary man, 
Hii who, although he were an artificer, 
Hit | is not excluded from this number, 
| through the energy of his valuable 
qualifications, natural and acquired. 


SECT, 
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On the QuatiFrcations neceflary 


for a LITERARY LIFE. 


Jk LIERE is another reafon why 
marriage fhould not appear an 
inviting or defirable ftate toa literary 
Git ~ bianaastt it comes athwart his 
favourite pleafure, by engrofling a 
part of that time which, in his fenfe, 
ought to be devoted to thofe embel- 
lifhing ftudies, that prove fo inftruc- 
tive and ornamental to the human 

faculties, 
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faculties. For, although a perfon 
thus inclined may not be abfolutely 
attached to a fpecial profeffion of 
any of the polite arts; yet it cannot 
otherwife happen, but that he mutt 
delight in fome one or more of thofe 
enlightening purfuits, which refle& 
fo diftinguifhing a luftre on the men- 
tal power, as to render one man 
amazingly fuperior to another ! 


Moreover, it is impoffible that 
the perfon who is bleft with a delicate 
internal conviction of what truth and 
beauty are, can refrain from making 
curious refearches after them, even 
to their ultimate perfection, as far as 
mortal intelleé&ts will permit. He 
will therefore find an exquifite plea- 
fure in difplaying the moft hidden 
treafures of the fublime fciences; 

nor 
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nor will fuch a ftudious enquirer be 
lefs fatisfied in reflecting upon the 
energy of the mind’s various powers, 
whether exerted in the picturefque 
enchantment of poetry, orin hiftory’s 
recording page of this world’s won- 
derful events, or in the amazing har- 
mony that fubfifts among all the 
conftituent parts of the univerfe. 


From thefe ample magazines are 
fupplied the three grand departments 
of human knowledge: 1°, the ma- 
thematical; 2°, the phyfical; and 
3°, the critical; under which three 
claffes, all objeéts proper for the at- 
tention of a itudious mind are com- 
prehended; for only the vifionary 
and chimerical are omitted, as impu- 
dent impoftures. Whoever then 
hath once relifhed the fweets which 

are 
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are to be found in all or in any of 
them, muft acknowledge the power- 
ful fway which they exert over the 
human mind, that has dedicated it- 
felf to fuch purfuits. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at, if he become 
carelefs of every other article, having 
herein concentered his fole delight. 
But that fuch ftudies fhould be pro- 
perly indulged, a due tranquillity of 
mind, leifure-time fufficient, a com- 
petency in the point of fortune, and, 
to crown all, a vigorous conftitution, 
are neceflary. 





Bur what tranquillity can the 
hufband of a beautiful wife propofe 
to himfelf, if, at times, become as 
filent as a ftatue, he feems to be 
quite infenfible of her amorous inu- 


endos; and if, to obferve the dif- 
tant 
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tant ftars, he leaves her alone, and 
cold in bed, as was the practice of 
the famous king Agihulfo; how can 
fach a recreant in love flatter him- 
felf that his habitual indifference to 
all the tender advances made with a 
modeft forwardnefs by his wife, will 
be fuffered to continue long with 
impunity ;, efpecially when fhe difco- 
vers what uncareffing objects are 
embraced with a darling preference 
to her; forfooth an infeét, a plant, 
4 médal, or a book. 


Tire refle€tion of ‘his being thus 
rendered difagreeable’ to one whom 
he had wedded for his conftant com= 
panion, and who, befides, deferves to 
be loved, and with whom too he 
would be very defirous of living in a 

perfect harmony, cannot but fome- 
| 2 what 


Saad 
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what embitter the pleafure he takes 
in ftudious contemplation, and ab- 
ftractedly from her. 


Ir this uneafinefs on the huf 
band’s fide be farther aggravated by 
a wife’s relaxing from the {trict rules 
of modefty, and a due refervednefs 
in her conduct; then daily caufes of 
vexation are created to him, both by 
herfelf and kindred taking the part, 
as they fay, of a neglected and much 
injured wife. The ufual effect of 
fuch altercations is either contempt, 
or. compaffion; wherefore there is 
no denying that the tranquillity ne- 
ceflary for the contemplative life of 
a literary man is liable to frequent 
interruptions from the moment of 
his being yoked in the matrimonial 
itate; becaufe the time propereft to 

: be 
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be employed in mental application, 
is invaded by family-grumblings, 
and rendered fhorter ; although, 
without this additional tax, it had 
already been made fhort enough, 
by his firft fubmitting to the mar- 
ried yoke; becaufe through its 
means are connected numerous rela- 
tionfhips, and bufinefs of fo much 
greater importance than before he 
had been ufually employed in, as 
that the greater part of his days are 
taken up in attending to an increafe 
of affairs, and going to the public of- 
fices concerning them. The fhort 
ftay which he chances to make at 
home, is all applied to the necefiary 
care of his perfon, or in the exertion 
of conjugal benevolence, which ba- 


nifheth folitude from the moft quiet 
I hours 
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hours of the night and morning, at 
which times the mind feems to be 
in the propereft mood for profound. 
meditation. 


THERE are many ftudious enquir- 
ries that cannot be carried: on, in 
fhort, and but rarely occurring, inter- 

vals of time; inafmuch as they re- 
quire the continued application of 
feveral days fucceffively, and often 
too in a kind of philofophical f{e- 
gueftration, Wherefore all fuch lite- 
rary, and though but tranfiently di- 
worcing durfuits muft be renounced 
by every hufband that would chufe 
to live well with his wife, and efcape 
the midnight difcordancy of curtain 
lectures, | 


A 
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A MARRIED man being no longer 
at his own difpofal, fince become the 
mutually contracted property of an- 
other, muft drop all thoughts of vi- 
fiting the learned men of the famous 
libraries in any neighbouring or dif- 
tant city. He muft think no more of 
confronting the real fituation of 
places with the defcriptions given 
of them by celebrated writers. He 
muft neither dream of perfonally in- 
fpecting the remains of antiquity, 
nor of contemplating the various pro- 
ductions of nature, or the genuine 
places of their origin; nor of invefti- 
gating what might have been the 
univerfal face of nature in the moft 
remote ages, while, here he admires 
the undoubted veftiges of the ocean 


upon the tops of mountains, and there 
I 2 the: 
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the effects of vulcanoes that have 
been extincuifhed for time immerho- 
rial, In another place he admires 
the traces of rivers, woods, and 
animals, that had lain deep buried 
under the earth. Such ocular ob- 
fervations made upon the very fpot 
feed the mind with knowledge, and 
fatisfy its thirft for learning. 











Bur time is not the only thing 
wanted for the completing of fuch 
literary excurfions and _ enquiries, 
which indeed married men cannot 
{pare without incurring the rik of 
new difturbances in their families, 
no more than the additional expence 
that mutt neceffarily arife, as well as 
from. ail other auxiliary articles ef- 
{ential for the promoting of, and il- 
luftrating their ftudies. 








Burt, 
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But, fince matrimony in general 
tends to the diminifhing of each in- 
dividual’s fortune, as hath been al- 
ready obferved, by certain and una- 
voidably contingent expences, as in 
the cafe of children; befides, mat- 
ters are changed on that head, by 
means too of the property’s being no 
longer folely vefted in the hufband, 
to difpofe of as he may think pro- 
per; every body muft. perceive to 
what difagreeable rubs, even upon 
this account, the connubial condition 
expoles a literary man; who thence- 
forwards finds himfelf often neceffi- 
tated to fupprefs very laudable incli- 
nations, and to renounce the execu- 
tion of his plans, whether relating to 
natural philofophy, antiquity, of 

I 3 books, 
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books, in order to fupply the conti- 
nual demandsof a family, or, what is 
often worfe, the ridiculous extrava- 
gance of an unthinking female head. 





Bur let us fuppofe that a young 
wife, from her naturally obliging 
difpofition, and a truly conjugal af- 
fection (there being wealth fufficient 
in the family), fhould cheerfully 
confent that her hufband, being a 
literary man, might indulge himfelf 
in whatever ftudy he fhould pleafe, 
as well as in making the difburfe- 
ments neceffary for fo doing; now, 
the decifive queftion that occurs is, 
Are we to believe that the intel- 
lectual vigour of the mind is equally 
the fame when the facrifice of love is 
often repeated by conjugal duty, or 
but feldom, and after long intervals, 
as 





ae are 
2s is the cafe with thofe who are free 
from matrimony’s tender demands, 


and grating reproaches ¢ 


I 4 SECT. 
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On FrvitTion. 


a manner by which rationali- 
ty is brought to bear in the 


human fpecies, remains a fecret even 
now to the boldeft thinkers among 
us, notwith{tanding that we clearly 
perceive how the faid faculty or paf- 
fion undergoes very difcernible and 
neceflary alterations, by certain re- 
volutions of matter which are occa- 


fioned 
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fioned in the human ftruéture:-—~ 
Thus, for example,. let the motion 
or the quantity of blood be encreaf- 
ed, it will confequently flow with a 
greater abundance in a given time to 
the brain, and the fecretion there ela- 
borated, whatever it is, muft be 
greater. And greater alfo muft be 
the operating power which the 
nerves thence derive, without whofe 
animating energy, as we are by ex- 


perience taught, every part of us 
would be deprived both of fenfibility 
' and motion. 


But, fince the nerves, a truth 
which every body may readily con- 
Celve, are the inftrumenta! agents in 
us of thofe operations that are call- 
ed the animal; it is no wonder then, 


that if, by the means of their motion 
being 
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being encreafed, or the quantity ot 
blood being augmented, they are 
reidered by fo much the more in- 
tenfe, and that more numerous too 
are the images prefented to our fan- 
cy ; and the fucceffion of them, al- 
though clear and diftinct, is yet more 
rapid. While thefe amazing phoe- 
nomena temain within certain 
bounds, they are complimented with 
the names of cheerfulnefs and wit; 
though in general they are accom- 
panied with a multiplicity and hur- 
ry of ideas, that refemble inconftan- 
cy; which elucidates the very judi- 
cious remark made by Seneca, ** zat 
in every Sréat wit there is a mixture of 
folly.” 


THAT ingenious philofopher’s o- 
pinion is confirmed by proofs we 
I can 


ry 
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can every day have an oppottunity 
of obferving. For inftance, if the 
fpirits are agitated with too great an 
impetuofity, a delirium enfues, which 
is nothing elfe but the imaginative 
faculty thrown into confufion, from 
having been rendered too intenfe 
and over-rapid in its operations, as 
is the cafe in ardent fevers, and in 


the firft ftages of drunkennefs. 


But, on the contrary, a flownefs 
in the motion, and a diminution of 
the blood, are manifefted by the de- 
creafed activity of all the organs; 
whence follows’ a very flow fuccef- 
fion of objects in the imagination, 
and a fixedly perfifting but on a 
fingle objeft, with fadnefs on one 
fide, and fear on the other; befides 


an unpléafing efcorte of all the 
other 
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other difagreeable affections that fink 
the mind, and are more or lefs ob- 
fervable in the feveral ftages of that 
malady which is called the hypo- 
chondriacal, whofe true origin is in’a 
fpiffitude or fizinefs of the humours, 
which impedes and retards their cir- 
culating through the {malleft ca- 
nals. 


From thefe premifes it is natural 
to conclude, that the art of thinking 
well depends upon a moderate velo- 
city of the blood in the fmalleit vet- 
fels. ‘This implies a moderate force 
from a mild influencing of the nerves, 
that caufeth all lateral preffures there- 
on, fo neceflary fora due propulfion of 
the blood, and thatiseffectuated by a 
fufficient quantity. of the very fubtle 
fluid; which, although not demon- 
{trable 
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ftrable to our fenfes, is to our reafon. It 
ought to be fecreted from the blood, 
and carried through the nerves with 
an unintermittent, flow, and equa- 
able motion, in order to fulfil and 
renew the vital circulation, and that 
in the fame manner as the other hu- 
- mours do, by an ultimately returning 
into the veins. 


Tue effects caufed by this imper- 
ceptible fuid may probably be ac- 
counted for in a manner quite differ- 
ent from that adopted by the herd of 
phyficians; and be made to depend 
upon laws entirely oppofite. to thofe 
they are fo fond of vainly quoting 
upon every occafion. When this 
all-pervading fluid, that ftill retains 
the old name given to it by thofe 
who underftood not its nature, viz. 

animal 
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animal fpirits, is provoked by any 
irritating caufe to flow with a great- 
er velocity than ufual throuzh any 
of its deftined canals; then fucceeds 
a brifker action in thofe parts, whi- 
ther fuch canals direct their courfe. 


Ir likewife indifpenfably follows, 
that when the imperceptible cavities 
of thefe canals, which are extremely 
fubtle, become empty, a languor and 
liftleffnefs enfue, until fuch time as, 
either by the application of a new 
moving force to the beginning of 
this cavity, the fubfequent liquor is 
impelled forwards; or until, by a 
fuficient tume, their wonted fulnefs 
is attained, by means of that conti- 
nued and equable motion with which 
itis endowed ; and hence appears the 

force 





‘Oe Mae an 
force of Hippocrates’ excellent aphoe 
rifm, ** That the remedy for laffitude is 


repose.” 


Ir is not only the neceflary mufeu- 
Jar motion of our bodies that ‘caufes 
the confumption of animal fpirits, or, 
to {peak more properly, makes them 
pafs from their awn into another 
kind of canals, there to remix them 
with the blood, that we may thence 
expect a renovated courfe, although 
no external ftimulus accelerate. 


Tue thinking faculty comes in 
for a fhare, which, as we know by 
experience, depends upon the media- 
tion and energy of this very fluid; 
wherefore it is liable to languor 
and lafitude, from which it cannot 


be refcued, but by, either the apphi- 
cation 
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cation of an extraordinary ftimulus, 
or a fufficient repofe, and duly repeat- 
ed. Wherefore, as the man obliged 
to occupy his vigour in bodily fa- 
tigues is not fit for the ftudies of the 
mind; fo he who devotes himfelf to 
continued and profound medita- 
tions, weakens confiderably the 
{trength of his mufcles: which fact 
leads us to the following inference. 


THERE 1s one by eminence among 
all the operations of the body, and 
muicular atchievements, which re- 
quires a ftubborn force and elatticity 
in the fibres; and that is the confli& 
of love. And therefore it but rarely 
happens, that thofe men whoexercife 
moft their thinking faculty by pale 
midnight ftudies, in meditation, lec- 
tures, or in harraffinge the mind with 

any 
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any other manner of cogitative em- 
ployment, acquire much glory in the 
fervice of the fair fex. 


Younc women, who are well a- 
ware of this truth, and think feriouf- 
ly upon no other fubject, feel them- 
felves actuated by a kind of inftinc- 
tive averfion to all thofe men cele- 
brated for theirmental abilities; but 
acknowledge a natural and prompt 
inclination to become doatingly fond. 
of fuch foolifh fellows as dedicate 
their whole time to eating, drinking, 
and habitual indolence, although in- 
capable of thinking or doing any 
thing laudable. 


But, if a difcreet and fenfible 
hufband, in hopes of endearing him- 


felf the more to his wife, means to 
K. con- 
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contribute to the pleafure of his 
chafte and beautiful companion 
as often as he can, he muft confe- 
quently feel a decreafe of the vi- 
gour neceffary for profecuting ftu- 
dies that confift in abftraét medi- 
tation, and laborious refearches; be- 
caufe fatuity, at leaft, has been ever 
accounted by all phyficians among 
the unavoidable effects brought on by 
a too great indulgence in uncontroul- 
ed fruition. To which danger the 
fond hufband. of an agreeable bed- 
fellow being too much expofed, the 
obvious tendency of our dofttrine 
muft flath immediate conviction up- 
on every underftanding. 
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SE CT. “Es: 


Upon Heattu. 


B U T in the end, perhaps, this 
effeét might turn out no great 
evil, fince men may live very com- 
fortably with but a moderate fhare 
of knowledge. Yet fucha diminu- 
tion of vigour, as above hinted, in- 
dicates, that a frequent repetition of 
amorous’ carefies muft oreatly aifect 
the health of eachfond hufband, upon 


which, however, mutt depend as ona 
K 2 foun- 
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foundation fine qué non their wifhed- 
for enjoyment, and confummate hap- 
pinefs. 








Tuis affertion will be the better 
underftood by thofe who fhall have 
confidered, that in the conjugal en- 
counter, a very forcible mufcular ex- 
ertion is required ; and confequently 
a great diffipation of fpirits muft fol- 
low: whether it be made by exhala- 
tion from the body, or by a transfu- 
fion into canals of another kind, dif- 
ferent from their own, and through 
which they may be re-conveyed into 
the blood. 
























Moreover, the aét of love can- 
not be performed without a confider- 
able lofs of that fluid or humour 
which is called the proftatic, as well 
as 
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as of the pro#ific. If thefe two liquids 
remain within their appropriated re- 
ceptacles, there is no neceffity of any 
farther fecretion of them from the 
blood, whither, on the contrary, 
they have an opportunity of flowly 
_ returning by means of the abforbenc 


veflels, 


Tue abfolute feparation of the 
proftatic humour robs the blood of 


particles effential to its genuine vi- 


gour, and confequently to its coniti- 
tutional health, as may be proved by 
that fenfation of laffitude which an 
effufion of it produces in eunuchs 


and women. 


But how much more confiderable 


isthat wafting in the body of a male, 
K 8 which 
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which is caufed by an abfolute fepa- 
‘ sation of the prolific humour from 
the blood. In all exiftences, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, we are to 
obferve, that the ftructure becomes 
more enfeebled and decayed, in pro- 
portion to the greater prodigality of 
this generating humour. 





Wuicn neceflary effect muft ap- 
pear very obvious to all perfons who 
know the interior organical ftructure 
of plantsand animals. In the latter we 
behold the blood firft darting from a 
large artery, and thence continually 
dividing itfelf through numberlels 
ramifications of the latter, while in 
its procefs it is {till deprived of fome 
conftituent particles by lateral deriva- 


tions ; fo that ultimately the very few 
homo- 
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homogeneous particles remaining, 
from the firft fpring of the laft circu- 
latory courfe, according to mecha- 
nic laws, are conducted with a very 
ow motion, through very leng and 
very narrow canals, for the better ela- 
boration of thofe feveral humours up- 
on which life in general, and, in par- 
ticular, the energy of their own oper- 
ations depend. | 


Au. the canals, as well as the 
fluids therein, are in a continued fuc- 
ceffion; whence it is evident, that the 
mot remote fecretions, to wit, thofe 
that are made with a greater appara- 
tus of long and flender canals, tho’ 
their feparated matter be burt fmall in 
quantity, when compared with that 
of others; yet a great quantity of 
blood was neceflary, from which to 
derive the few invigorating particles 

K 4 that 
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thatconftitute their life-giving effence. 
There is indeed a ftriking fimilarity 
in the manner of the fecretion being 
made in the brain, and of that in the 
tefticles of the prolific humour ;_be- 
caufe the organization that feparates 
the humour from the blood, refults 
trom a ftructure wonderfully confift- 
ing of very long and very narrow 
canals. 


Tus doctrine, although founded 
upon modern anatomical difcoveries, 
confirms the juftnefs of Hippocrates’ 
opinion, That the prolific humour, 
although fo fmallin quantity, is com- 
pofed of the moft vigorous particles that 
could be chofen, and feparated fromthe mafs 
of all our animating fluids ;—which 
he was induced to declare, from 
the laffitude that always follows its 
effufien. 

Now, 
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Now, inafmuch as the elafticity of 
our folids and the fluidity of our hu- 
mours-are leflened in proportion to 
the more frequently recurring necef- 
fity of feparating from the blood the 
generative particles; fo fhall we 
males lofe this very fubtile liquid in 
agreater abundance. But the necef- 
fity of a new fecretion of this fluid 
being made in our body, arifes from 
the continuity of vefiels throughout 
its fyftem, and a falutary prevention 
of the receptacles for the humour fe- 
creted remaining empty; as the diffi- 
pation of the moft fluid and fubtile 
particles is occafioned by the muf- 
cular motion of the parts concurring; 
whofe violent actions, ftimulated by 
the paffions of the foul, encreafe not 
only this, but even all kinds of fecre- 


tion, Their combined energy in all is 
enforced 
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_ enforced by the operation of the 
nerves, but with ftill greater inten- 
fity during the amorous career. To 
thefe motives muft be added the pri- 
vation we fhould otherwife be under 
of this delightful and infpiriting fti- 
mulus, that is produced inus by a 
return of the prolific humour into 
the circulating. blood, through the 
means. of abforbent veffels, whofe o- 
pen orifices communicate with the 
feminal receptacles. 


To this kindling incentive are we 
to aicribe the gaiety and fprightlinefs 
obfervable in people who live. fingle 
and chafte; its material efficacy. in 
them appearing more confpicuoufly 
than in thofe who have been lavifh 
thereof. Nor is its effect lefs fur- 
prifing for the aftonifhing change 

2 which 
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which it caufes in the fair fex.—Be- . 
caufe all the. evils green ficknefs- 
virginity is liable to are fuddenly cu- 
red, as through enchantment, by the 
introducing of the fpermatic hu- 
mour into their blood, whofe every 
vein had long thirfted after the fo 
much wifhed. for, and fo very wel- 
come gueft. 


Upon this truth was founded a- 
mong the ancients the practice of in- 
fibulation, in order to preferve the 
blooming vigour of youth, as Cel/us 
informeth us; and for the fame rea- 
fon all Athletic competitors, as we 
learn from various authors, devoted 


themfelves to chaftity. 


HoweveER, We muft own, that 


fometimes the conflict of love is ne- 
ceflary 
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ceffary to the male for his health’s- 
fake; and for this only reafon, that 
the itimulus of fo animating a fluid 
May at certain critical times be fo 
violent, as to excite fo irrefiftible an 
impetuofity both in the blood and 
{pirits, as to occafion either a diffolu- 
tion of the fluids in their more volatile 

particles, or an inflammatory adhe- 
fion of them; two fources of many 
and very dangerous maladies. 



















Burt fo intenfely ardent a ttimulus 
is never felt but after a long ftate of 
celibacy, which can never happen to 
thofe males that are married to young 
and amiable wives, unlefs they be ne- 
gative and brainlefs dolts indeed; 
—-while to kind and obliging huf- 
bands, the facility of enjoyment fur- 
nifhes the facility of acquiring thofe 
diftem- 
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diftempers, whofe beginning is noti- 
fied to each voluptuous delinquent, 
by a weaknefs and laffitude in the 
mufcular fibres, the painful and a- 
larming confequences of a too great 
indulgence in love. | 





Moreover, the lenient power of 
fleep, as hath been frequently obferv- 
ed, quickens circulation through the 
arterial fyftem, and accelerates per- 
fpiration, whereby the blood is ren- 
dered more perfect. 


Tu1s advantage only relates to 
chafte celibacy, and is not to be hop- 
ed for in a married ftate, wherein the 
hufband’s perfon being no longer his 
own to difpofe of, when and how as 
he pleafeth, his fleep 1s liable to ten- 


der interruptions, that are no way 
friendly 
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friendly either to night’s undifturbed 
tranquillity, or to an unfocial calm- 
nefs of the mind, or to a folitary in- 
ertnefs of the body, which are its 
moft inviting harbingers. 


Tuese things duly confidered, we 
are not to wonder at fuch hufbands 
becoming indifpofed, and prone to 
many long diftempers, all very 
difficult to be cured, becaufe the pri- 
mordial ftrength of their fibres, and 
confequently that of their fmalleft 
vefiels, as well as of the vifcera, 
which are replete with them, is quite 
debilitated. By which failure it hap- 
pens, that the aliments are no longer 
qualified to affume the nature of the 
vital fluid, through the intermedia- 


tion of a wonderful change, which 
the 
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the ftructure of animal bodies only 
is capable of effectuating. 


Hence the unconcotted juices pats 
into the ulteriour fyftem of vefiels, 
and diftribute themfelves in a crude 
flate all over the body, being not 
fent forward with a fufficiently pro- 
pulfive force, by default of the flac- 
cidity and weakened power of the 
containing vefiels ; fo that fuch con- 
jugal militants as have been over- 


‘gealovs to diftinguith themfelves by 


too often repeated efforts in the fer- 
vice of their beloved wives, occafion 
their mafs of blood, and other hu- 
mours, to become obnoxious to the 
varioufly vitiated alterations to which, 
by their nature, they are expofed ; 


fuch as to ftagnate, to putrefy, 
to 
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to caufe difruptions, and to forfake 
their wontedcourfe; while atthe fame 
time the vifcera being impeded in the 
operation of duly preparing, elabo- 
rating, and diftributing an whole- 
fome chyle, the encreafed blood 
grows more denfe and fizy, through 
the grofinefs and glutinous tendency 
of the other humours, occafioned by 
a too frequent diffipation of the more 
fluid particles. 





















From this fource, and none other, 
are we to derive the caufes of thofe 
indigeftions, flatulencies and hard- 
nefs of the bowels, as well as the caufes 
of the dropfy, of internally concealed 
ulcers, of the ftone, of the gout, of 
the palfy, and of a thoufand other 
incurable maladies, by whofe mur- 
derous 
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derous agency moft hufbands who 
had laid it down to themfelves as a 
duty to be ever obliging to, and in 
fond-union with, their better halves, 
have perifhed the fpontaneoufly de- 
voted martyrs to conjugal affection, 
long before they had approached e- 
ven to the neighbourhood of old age. 











Se A ees eee. & 


On PLEASURE. 


Y this time it muft appear, thatin 
affairs of truly great importance, 

the conjugal life places a lettered man 
in a more difagreeable and perplexed 
fituation than batchelorsare ; becaufe 
it increafes motives of difquietude to 
him,-and thereby renders him lefs 
happy than the latter. Nor are we 
to believe it to be of more advantage 
to 
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to him in the pleafurable entertain- 
ments of life, and joyous parties cal- 
culated for exhilarating the mind; 
fo far from it, that confonantly with 
what has hitherto been advanc- 
ed in a clear and concife manner, 
fase hufbands in general are, of all 
other men, the leaft qualified to relifh 
and enjoy the elegance of a refined 
luxury, whether through the dim 
medium of learning and meditation, 
or of not knowing how to {natch hap- 
pinefs from the fpringing defires 
which every day in fucceffion brings 


alone with it. 


Sucn, for inftance, are excurfions 
to beautiful villas in the country, or 
toa neighbouring city for the enjoy- 
ment of {ome public diverfion there, or 
for the,fake of converfing with am1- 


able perfons, celebrated for good com- 
i, 2 panion- 
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panionfhip, in what we call free meet- 
ings, and on which account frequent 
prefents ought to be made to one’s 
chofen friends. There fhould always 
appear a certain degree of magnifi- 
cence at ourtable, in our dreffes, 
and in the furniture of our houfe, for 
which curtiofities fhould be purchaf- 
ed where-ever they are met with, be- 
caufe every body isnow moft fondand 
defirous of them. Finally, an agree- 
able and friendly intercourfe ought 
to be kept up between one fex and 
the other; which indeed requires 
the concomitance of money, liberty, 
eafe, tranquillity, with both mental 
and bodily vigour, of all which re- 
quifites we have above proved that 
ei hufbands are but rarely pof- 
eft. 


Lit 
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_ Ler it be remembered, that the 
friendships of wives in general are 


much colder to their conforts, about 
whom they grow very indifferent ; 
becaufe on one hand they perceive 
their looks to be alienated from’ 

conjugal affection to bufinefs, and | 


_ always occupied by every thing elfe; 


while,.on the other, the hufbands 
look upon their fpoufes with a pro- 
voking and affrontful indifference, 
as if declaratory of having loft by re- 
ftriGive matrimony, their inwardly 
acknowledged title and right to uni- 
verfal enjoyment ; of which uncon- 


fined privilege thofe mortals who 


have not fubmitted to the legal yoke, 
are fo boaftfully vain. 
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App to thefe  caufes another, 
which is, that many men, whofe ac- 
quaintance would be a valuable ac- 
quifition, do not chufe to commence 
any friendly intercourfe with married 
men, on account of that jealous dif- 
pofition which rages in moft wives, 
of folely poflefling and governing 
their hufbands inclinations accor- 
ding to their own whim and caprice; 
wherefore they foon conceive adiflike 
to, and abhorrence for any friends 
he may chufetohave: andthe more {o, 
if they are men of honour and truth: 
becaufe they can found no hopes of 
prevailing upon fuch vifitors to enter 
into any fchemes againit a hufband’s 
welfare and quiet. Such connec: 
tions therefore are not at all for the 
purpoie of wives, too generally prone 


ta 
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to infidelity, and a ftrone inclination 
of granting favours to thofe gentle- 
men they are wont to be frequently 





with *, 


Tuese reafons are fufficient to de- 
ter men of worth and abilities, who, 
conformably to the diétates of ho- 
nour and probity, deteft nothing fo 
much as to bring fhame, cilgrace, 
and unhappinefs, into another’s fami- 
ly, from entering into any clofe con- 
erin with married gentlemen of 
their acquaintance. Now, the be- 
ing expofed to fuch a deprivation, 


* Our readers, male and female, are once 
more defired to remember, that the original 
author of this work was an Italian, and that 
it in no fhape regards Britifh hufbands, 
wives, friends, or acquaintances. 
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muft be grating, and a very fenfible 
mortification to a _philofophical, 
thinking, and literary mind. 


Mere fuperficial men, with all 
thofe on their level, he chufes not to 
adopt into the number of his friends, 
but keeps them aloof, and at the po- 
lite diftance of fimple acquaintances, 
becaufe he can derive no advantage 
or pleafure from their converfation ; 
whence it comes to pafs, that if 
his wife be young, beautiful, pru- 
dent, and chafte,as we are to fuppofe 
her for our areument-fake, then he in- 
curs the odious denomination of a 
jealous hufband; and his fellow-citi- 
zens conceiving an unfavourable idea 
of his feelings, compare him to the 
watchful dragon of the fable, who 


would 
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would not permit any body to enter 
into the delightful garden of the 
Hefperides. 


Ir the wife too fhould be defirous, 
as moft wives are, of pleafing, and of 
liberally granting thofe favours 
with which fhe perceives her hufband 
is fatiated, while others appear fo ar- 
dently folicitous for attaining them, 
and if fhe make a bad ufe of his 
gentlenefs to, as well as of his confi- 
dencein, her; then he becomes, altho’ 
through no fault of his, an unde- 
ferving object of ridicule. 


From that event he neglects the 
ever laudable defire in noble minds 
of being efteemed by one’s fellow-ci- 
tizens ae acquaintance ; for perfon- 


al efteem mutt be the bafis of real 
friend- 
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friendfhip, becaufe where the for- 
mer is not, the latter can never be ; 
and hence he feels himfelf eminent- 
ly wretched. 


Nor is the fituation of a man thus 
abuted lefs an object of compaffion 
to a generous mind, when he fuffers 
himfelf to be impofingly environed 
by a number of filly and contempt- 
ible flatterers, who pretend to be his 
friends, although in. the chufing of 
them he had no manner of fhare, 
that tafk having been all his good la- 
dy’s work, In the converfation of 
fuch uninformed bipeds, as well as 
in their efforts of civility, he, as 
being a literary and thinking man, 
can find no fort of pleafure. 
While he is peftered by fuch ver- 
min, all his former learned and vir- 

1 ruous 
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tuous friends, being of a quite differ- 
ent turn of mind, feldom fail of 
becoming odious to an imperious 
and tyrannizing wife; therefore they 
keep their diftance, nor chufe to fi- 
gure in, or mix with fo contemptible 


a groupe. 
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The Conc.tusion. 


T is now manifeft beyond all 
doubt, from the arguments we 
have hitherto made ufe of, that frui- 
tion in the matrimonial ftate is not 
altogether fo enrapturing as other- 
wife, although more eafily to be 
come at; and can be more tranquil- 
ly purfued. Perhaps thatis the very 
reafon for its being weakened in fome 
degree. But the new alliances, affini- 
ties, 
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ties, and relationfhips, that are el- 
ther contracted with or derivable 
from it, muft be productive of much 
anxiety and difpleafure to a married 
man, becaufe his fortune thencefor- 
ward becomes narrower in regard to 
himfelf, that he may provide fuit- 
ably for the various exigencies of his 
family, which foon become fo many 
obftacles to, and frequent interrup- 
tions of, a ftudious life, as well as 
bars to all great undertakings, or 
pleafurable purfuits ; whereby health 
is impaired, difeafes are brought on, 
and the intended duration of life by 
nature is made fhorter thro’ the dint 
of tacitly undermining perplexities. 


Can it then appear furprifing to 
us, that fo many men of diftinguifh- 


ed abilities, and learned fame, have 
kept 
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kept their necks free from the con- 
nubial yoke, however alluring the 
propofed lady’s fortune might have 
been, and notwithftanding any pri- 
vilege that either the cuftoms or the 
laws may have annexed to this con- 
dition of life, in many well-inftitut- 
ed governments. 


Yer fuch philofophical recufants, 
to give their hand in wedlock, do 
not think themf{elves, by fo doing, 


any way criminal in regard to fo- 
ciety, no not in the leaft; and for 
this very good reafon ; becaufe they 
are fo very few in number. Where- 
fore they refign over to the unthink- 
ing and the unlettered multitude, 
the laborious drudgery, reputation, 
and honour of continuing families, 
into which human kind has been 


poli- 
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politically divided for the better 


formation of artificial fociety. 


Bur now, to conclude, may it 
not from all that has been premifed 
be fafely afferted, and without in- 
curring the charge of having advan- 
cedan abfurdity, Thata man of learn- 
ing and prudence, who has but a 
circumfcribed and middling fortune, 
will prove much happier, if he be- 
take himfelf to a fingle, ftee, and 
unencumbered life, rather than chufe 
to be involved in the ftraits, the 
difficulties, and a thoufand perplex- 
ing confequences of inconfiderately 
venturing upon matrimony, altho’ 
the chofen fpoufe were one of the 
beft of women. Therefore all who 


are capable of making a juft eftima- 
tion of perfons and things, (it is now 
ima- 
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imagined) will pronounce that an 
anfwer in the negative ought to 
be given in general to this very cri- 
tical queftion——-Is marriage fit for 
literary men ? 
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